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silver for the bride 
An exquisite sterling silver tea service she 
will treasure for life. Excellently designed and hand- 


wrought, this four piece service is $800 
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EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING 


Low COST KILN for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 
1%” diameter and 1',” high. It reaches enameling temperature quickly 
and maintains it constantly. All parts are easily replaced at nominal cost 





NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS—A superior decorating medium for painting 
designs over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form 








ENAMELS—Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents 


METALS—All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated stee! 
which requires no pre-cleaning 
PINDINGS—For cuff links, earrings, brooches, etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass 
MAUSTRATED CATALOG—Write for your copy of our new 
catalog illustrating our complete line. Includes helpful hints 
and projects on enameling 
Dept. CH 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


539 Deerfield Rood: Highland Pork 








Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for — 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 

PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 





Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


Zs PRISMACALOR 


Eagle Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St.,New York 9, N. Y. 


Name 
[a City 
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CALENDAR 


California 
SAN FRANCISCO. Jan. 8-Feb. 5. Design in Scandinavia at the San Fran 


cisco Museum of Art 


Colorado 

penver. Jan. 14-Feb. 25. Art in Business Architecture, at the Denver 
Art Museum 

Feb. 7-April 4. Arts of the Pacific, at the Denver Art Museum 


Delaware 
newark. Feb. 5-26. American Jewelry and Related Objects at the Uni 


versity of Delaware 


Connecticut 
vew HAVEN, Feb. 24-Mar. 17. Recent work of Harry Bertoia (Smith 
sonian) at the Yale University Art College 


District of Columbia 
wasHINncToNn, Through Jan. 20. The 11th Annual Area Exhibition, at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art 


Florida 

cainsvitte. Feb. 7-28. Contemporary Finnish Architecture at the Uni 
versity of Florida, Department of Agriculture 

JACKSONVILLE. Jan. 13-Feb. 6. New England Crafts at the Jacksonville 
Art Museum 

west pam peacn. Feb, 1-28. Chinese Ivories at the Norton Gallery 


and School of Art 


Indiana 

sLoominctTon, Jan. 17-Feb. 10. Recent Work of Harry Bertoia (Smith 
sonian) at the Indiana University 

rerra HAUTE. Jan. 1-23. American Jewelry and Related Objects at the 
Indiana State Teachers College 


lowa 
sioux city. Jan. 7-Feb. 1. Jack Lenor Larsen Weaving and Katherine 
Nash Sculpture at the Sioux City Art Center 


wientta, Feb. 7-28. European Glass Design (Smithsonian) at the 


Wichita Art Museum 
Kentucky 


LoutsviLLe. Feb. 24-March 17 Contemporary Danish Architecture at 
the J. B. Speed Art Museum 


Michigan 
ann anspor. Feb. 24-March 17. Venetian Villas at the University o 
Michigan Museum of Art 


New Hampshire 
exeter. Through January. Chinese Textiles of the Nanchu Dynasty at 
the Phillips Exeter Academy 


New Jersey 

wontciamr. Jan. 17-Feb. 10. Finnish Crafts (Smithsonian) at the 
Montclair Art Museum. 

vewark, Through Spring. Significant Forms (objects of native culture 
from the Museum's ethnological collection) at the Newark Museum 


New York 

corninc, Now through Jan. 27. A Century of Toys 1855-1956 at the 
Corning Museum of Glass. 

cenesco, Feb, 10-March 3. American Craftsmen (Smithsonian) at the 
College Center, State University Teachers College 

vew york, Jan. 10-Feb. 10. Syracuse Annual Ceramic Show at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, Also at the same place 

Feb. 15-Apr. 7. Handcrafted Furniture 

Feb. 15-Mar. 3. Enamels by Karl Drerup (see page 10) 

Through March 17. Five Years of Collecting Egyptian Art, at the 
Brooklyn Museum. Also at the same place 

Through March. Jewelry by Graciella Lafii. 

Through January. Toni Hughes—Shapes in Space at the Art Education 
Gallery, New York University 

Through March 3. Furniture by New York Cabinetmakers 1650-1850 at 
the Museum of the City of New York 

January through March. 200 Years of Textile Design at the Scala 
mandre Museum of Textiles. 

Through January 26. Little Masterpieces of Coptic Design at the 
Delacorte Gallery. 

Jan, 13-Feb. 17. Object Art. Crafts by Painters and Sculptures at the 
Zabriskie Art Gallery. 

Feb. 5-19. Ceramics by Peter Voulkos at Bonniers. 

rocnester, Through Feb. 13. Japanese Fish Prints at the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. 

syracuse. Jan. 3-24. American Craftsmen at the School of Art. 





North Carolina 
puRHAM. Feb. 24-March 17. Contemporary American Glass at Duke 
Student Union, Duke University 


Pennsylvania 

pHitapetpuia, Jan. 17-Feb. 10. Contemporary American Glass at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. Also at the same place are the following 
Jan. 17-Feb. 10. Joseph J. Greenberg, Jr.—Plastic Sculpture. 

Jan. 17-Feb. 28. Esther Stevens Brazer Guild—Authentic American 
Decorations. 

Jan. 17-Feb. 28. Blanche Scarlett Phelps—Designing with Nature 


Rhode Island 
provipence. Through Feb. 10. Venetian Villas at the Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design 


Texas 

paLLas. Jan. 1-30. 50 Years of Danish Silver (Smithsonian) at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 

wicuiTa FALLS. Jan. 20-Feb. 15. Italian Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian) 
at the Museum Association, Mid-Western University. 


Utah 
LoGaN. Feb. 17-March 10. American Jewelry and Related Objects at 
the Student Union, Utah State College. 


COMPETITIONS 


NATIONAL 


The Architectural League's Gold Medal Show invites craftsmen doing 
work related to architecture to submit entries. For further informa 
tion write the Gold Medal Committee, Architectural League of New 
York, 115 East 40th Street, New York City. 


REGIONAL 


CONNECTICUT: members of the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen 
Annual exhibition, May 1957. For all crafts. Jury will make selection 
and awards, Entry blanks due April 15, 1957 may be obtained from 
Mrs. Robert M. Pettit, Design Contest Committee, 16 Glendale Road, 
Glenbrook, Connecticut 


WASHINGTON, OREGON, MONTANA, IDAHO, BRITISH CO 
LUMBIA, AND ALASKA, Annual northwest craftsmen’s exhibition, 
an open competition, will be held at the University of Washington's 
Henry Gallery from March 3 to April 3, 1957. 

Work in the following craft media may be entered in competition 
ceramics and ceramic sculpture, jewelry, metalwork, enamels, wooden 
containers and tableware, lamps with wiring and shade, mosaics, 
printed fabrics and decorated fabrics, handwoven textiles in napery, 
drapery, upholstery, rugs, screens, wall hangings and decorative a 
cessories, In each medium a three-man jury will select entries for 
exhibition and award prizes. All entries are due at the Henry Gallery 
by February 2, 1957. Write to the Henry Gallery, University of Wash 
ington, Seattle, 5, for entry blanks and further information. 


MARYLAND Regional Exhibition for artists and craftsmen Mar. 24 
Apr. 21. For artists born in or now residing in Maryland, and resident 
artists of Delaware and Washington, D. C. (Metropolitan area). Crafts 
in the following categories: ceramics, metalwork, textiles (woven and 
printed, minimum length 244 yards, maximum 7 yards), woodwork, 
miscellaneous crafts, including leatherwork, enamels and glass, et 
Cash awards and purchases of over $1,000.00. Number of works limited 
to 3 entries from each artist, with limitations of 2 in any one category 
Professional, paid jury. Entries are not covered by insurance 


MIDWEST DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
March 27-April 24. This exhibition of contemporary crafts is being 
organized by the Art Institute of Chicago in active cooperation with 
the Midwest Designer-Craftsmen Society, It will open to the public 
from March 27 to April 24, inclusive. The exhibition is open to all 
designer-craftsmen resident in the Mississippi Basin, which shall be 
taken to include all states from Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ala 
bama on the East, to Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico 
on the West, and from the Canadian border on the North to the Gulf 
on the South. Work may be entered by an individual, a married couple, 
or a partnership of not more than two persons habitually working 
together. Each entrant may submit entries up to a maximum of five. An 
entry fee of two dollars ($2.00) per entry is required. The proceeds 
will go to the M.D-C for the production of the illustrated catalogue 
of the exhibition. All other expenses are being met by The Art Insti 
tute. Entries must be delivered to The Art Institute between February 
6 and February 20 next, at the expense and risk of the entrant. 

The jury consists of weaver Dorothy Liebes of New York, silversmith 
John Paul Miller of Cleveland, potter Peter Voulkos, of Los Angeles, 
Charles Nagel, Director of the City Art Museum in St. Louis, serving as 
chairman, and Margo Hoff, Chicago painter. 

Entry blanks will be sent on application to Meyric R. Rogers, De- 
partment of Decorative Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3. 








BOOK BARGAINS! 


invaluable reference works for all crafts- 
men. Thousands and thousands of motifs 
at a fraction of a cent each! 


PRIMITIVE ART, Franz Boas. America’s foremost authority provides ex 
haustive coverage of ceramics, wood, textiles, stone, leather, metal work 
of all primitive world, with more than 900 illustrations of vessels, cups, 
brooches, blankets, wooden boxes, weapons, etc. Fresh, original ideas! 
Thousands of suggestions for technology and ornamentation! Over 900 
iltustrations. 376pp. 5% x 8 Paperbound $1.95 


LETTERING AND ALPHABETS, J. Cavanagh. Unabridged reproduction 
of LETTERING, by famous Americon letterer. Full analysis, illustration of 
89 alphabets, dozens of lettered specimens; print styles, script, old 
fashioned. Wonderful for cut-outs for decorating handbags, metal etch 
ing, textiles, etc. Just about the most beautiful modern lettering! 89 
alphabets. 12! pp. 934 x 8. Paperbound $1.00 


CHRISTIAN AND ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY OF ART, A. K. Coomera- 
swamy. Provocative discussion by great oriental art historian of ideal 
bockground of Hindu, Medieval European art, importance of symbols, 
primitive and modern art, etc. 148pp. 5% x 8 Paperbound $1.25 


7 SS 
Ci 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES, C. P. Hornung. A 
thesaurus of ornament! Working collection of 1836 designs mode 
from circles, squares, diamonds, snowflakes, etc., al! classified 
Necessity to every designer, ARTIST AND ADVERTISER. 204 

full-page plates, 1836 designs. 240pp. 5% x 8 
Paperbound $1.90 














THE BOOK OF SIGNS, R. Koch. Formerly $25! 493 symbols from monu 
ments, cathedrals, etc. Roman, Saracen, Early Christian! Crosses, mono 
grams, alchemical, astrological, runes, etc. Easily copied motifs of peren 
nial freshness. 493 illustrations. 104pp. 6Ve— «x 9% Paperbound $1.00 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, L. Wolchonok. Create your 
own design by the tested techniques taught in this enormous volume. You 
ore taken step by step through the creation of more than 1300 original 
designs, and learn how to turn into motifs animals, plants, humans, ob 
jects. Techniques range from near naturalism to complete abstraction 

Invaluable, ART IN FOCUS. Over 1300 illustrations. 222pp. 77%, «x 
10% Clothbound $4.95 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO, J. En- 
ciso. Wealth of symbolic material—gods, animols, 
calendrical elements from Aztec, Maya, Toltec 
corved stomps. Over 90% wnovailable elsewhere 
Full of beautiful new designs, whose barbaric splen 
dor con bring new sparkle to your crafts. Originally 
published ot $17.50. 766 illustrations, thousands 
of submotifs. Printed in 3 colors. 192pp. 7%, x 
10% Clothbound $3.95 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA, Lovis H. Sullivan. Autobiography of 
the architect whom F. L. Wright called ‘‘Master With 34 new full 
page plates, iliustrating Sullivan's theories of organic architecture and 
surface decoration. Hundreds of plastic details. 349pp. 5% x 8 
Paperbound $1.50 
HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT, Franz Meyer. Stondord sourcebook of 
traditional design, in first inexpensive edition! More than 3300 illustra 
tions of decorated vases, cups, bottles, lamps, domestic utensils, weapons, 
mirrors, jewelry, networks, bonds, geometric designs, animal, plant orne 
mentation, borders, lettering, crockets, gargoyles, etc. Full range of tro 
ditional ornament, in 3300 designs, 300 full-page plates. 562pp. 5% 
x8 Paperbound $2.00 


TRANSFORMATION OF NATURE IN ART, A. K. Coomeraswamy. Un 
abridged. Religious art in India, China, Medieval Europe, with analysis 
of symbolic language, images and idols, mysticism and art, and medieval 
aesthetic theory of transforming naturel and man-made objects into art 
249pp. 5% «x 8 Paperbound $1.75 


HORNUNG'S EARLY ADVERTISING ART, 3rd enlarged edition, with 
$1,000 worth of new material Everything in these enormous volumes is 
entirely copyright free, and can be reproduced without permission or pay 
ment, and most of it is completely unavailable elsewhere. This set has 
been o treasure-trove for artists, craftsmen, designers who can appreciate 
the most striking motifs out of the American past. Superb reproduction 
Volume |. Pictoriel volume. More thon 2100 eagles, Christmas motifs, 
food, drink, trains, mortised cuts, etc. 3346pp 9x12 

Clethbound $10.00 


Volume 2. Typographical, lettering volume. Over 200 specimens, type 
faces, ornaments, initials, scrolls—enlarged by 52 new plates of decorative 
alphabets. 3) !pp. 9 « 12 $10.00 

Volumes 1 & 2, 2 volume set, only $18.50 





GUARANTEE. Satisfaction guaranteed! Al) books returnable within 10 
days for full, immediate refund; no questions asked 

Full payment must accompany al! orders. Add 10¢ postage per book on 
orders less than $5.00. Simply check off books that interest you and return 
this ad to us; or, if you prefer, write us. 


Dept. 81 © Dover Publications, Inc. * 920 Broadway, W. Y. 10, N.Y 














STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 


MODEL #240-4 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving 
width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 
be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 











TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 
TRADE MARK 
The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and Construction Patented 
Avollable in geld, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & @ hi lies; Copper & Sterling 


rr 


Sheets, Wires & Circles 








ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 











SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz, tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perie Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘ Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 o2. tubes — 36 colors. 
We heave @ complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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COUNTERCUES 


Bamboo bird cage exquisitely 
handcrafted as only the Japanese 
ean do, Intricate ladder-like slides, 
swing, porcelain feeding cups 

s; 09 


Shop, 444 Third Avenue, N. Y. ¢ 


Four-in-one decanter that is pra 
tical as well as beautiful. 12” 


high, each compartment holds 8 
oz. liquid. Imported from France, 


it is hand-blown of the finest 
French crystal. $5. At Dept. 68, 
Marshall Field, Chicago, Hlinois 


Sterling sauce ladle with ebony 
handle superbly made by famous 
silversmith and designer Fred 
erick A. Miller. $15. At Potter 
and Mellen, Carnegie Avenue at 
105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wastebaskets you will want to 
place conspicuously in your room 
L. to r., Persian print en cloth in 
browns, $10.50; black-on* white 
Chinese good luck emblems, 
$9.50; grass cloth with brown lin 
ing, $10.50. Chinese rubbings in 
black and white, $8.50. Apple 
Tree Shop and Loom Room, 4535 


N. River Road, Freeland, Mich 


Contemporary chess set for de 
votees of the game and of good 
design. Felt-bottomed and 
weighted walnut and birch men. 
$30.50. Matching inlaid birch on 
walnut board, 164%” x 1644”. $16 
America House,32 FE. 52 St., N.Y.C. 





LETTERS 


Voulkos 
Sirs 


Peter Voulkos is obviously a thinker as well as a doer. I'm sure 


that many craftsmen disagree with many of his viewpoints ex- 


pressed here (October 1956 issue), but every sentence is a chal 
lenge, and more craftsmen need to do more fundamental thinking 
of this kind, 'm glad you finally brought Voulkos to everyone’s 
attention and in such a magnificent way. 
HARRIET TIDBALI 
Kelseyville, California 
»irs 
It was a thrill to read that the rest of the world is recognizing 
Pete for the genius we know him to be. I did wish there had been 
some mention of the fact that he throws like a wizard and is 
technical perfection, though he disdains that part of his ability. 
SHIRLEY KEMP 
Helena, Montana 


Gold Glass 

Sirs 

| found the article on Gold Glass in the December issue very 

readable and interesting, and am pleased to note that it was 

written by Dido Smith, formerly editor of the art section of 

Ceramic Age before that magazine changed its makeup. 
BRANSON STEVENSON 
Helena, Montana 


Design vs. Technique—continued 
“irs 
Miss Dorman’s criticism (Lerrers, October 1956) may be accu- 
rate and well taken in terms of her own experience but it in- 
volves only part of the prescription, To agree that “something 
looks good” in spite of its shortcomings is simply to make a point 
of these shortcomings. The acute person will take such acclaim 
only for what it is worth. | believe that the best avenue to crafts- 
manship lies in first having or recognizing something worth 
“saying” and then executing your idea in a way that will permit 
it to be said with the greatest authority. It is only in this sense 
that I agree that technique is secondary to design. The self- 
endorsed discipline of skills as a means of fulfillment is a neces- 
sary and valid advance beyond parade ground disciplines. 
WILLIAM D, PARRY 
Director Dimensional Design Dept. 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 


A Primary idea Source 
Sirs: 
Of all the art magazines | receive each month, CRAFT HORIZONS 
gives me the greatest enjoyment and stimulation. I have used 
it in my classes as a primary idea source for the students. 
Needless to say, the magazine has improved steadily from its 
earlier, more homespun format, While you have moved into the 
professional plane of craft accomplishment and have possibly 
left the huge amateur group floundering along somewhere, I don’t 
see how it could help but inspire the serious amateur to stretch 
beyond himself in an effort to match what he sees presented to 
him. And of course the stress on international crafts and crafts- 


men is probably doing more direct good than most of the activity 


of a political nature. 
DAVID BISHOW 
Whittier, California 
Sirs: 
As a ceramist, your magazine has furnished me continually with 
the impetus and inspiration to strive toward perfection, 
JACK B. MILLER 
Oakland, California 








Casting Tiles with Castoglas 


With this issue of Craft Horizons we are introducing a 
new and exciting medium. The photo illustrates the cast 
ng of colorful tiles with Castoglas. A few drops of Hard 
ener mixed with the liquid Castoglas converts it into a 
hard tile within 30 minutes . at room temperature 
You can make truly 
distinctive tile tables and 
table tiles at amazingly 
little cost 25c for a 
1 x 4 inch tile, around 
a dollar for larger ones 
Tiles with real leaves or 
flowers embedded or 
original designs created 
with wire, fabric or other 
interesting materials em 
bedded in the tile, will 
indeed command handsome prices, if you are interested 
in selling your craft work. You create your own opaque 
or translucent color combinations by merely mixing pig 
ments with the Castoglas. Tiles in shades of blue-green 
interspersed with gold- and copper-mottled sections were 
used to create the beautiful tile table. 


CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY 


The designs shown here combine 


exotic woods with multi-colored Cas 
toglas. The cloisonné pendant, for ex 
ample, was made of mahogany strips 


and filled with Castoglas. Three new 
‘ CASTOLITERS contain complete 
illustrated directions for casting, 
TILES, MOSAICS and JEWELRY 
Nothing like it has ever been pub 
lished before. They are available for 
10c each, or all three for only 25¢c. 


- 


\ specal Tile Kit (Catalogue No. TK-1), which may also be 
used for mosaic and jewelry casting, is available for $5.65, 
postpaid. It includes helpful instructions and materials to 
get you started right. Please send your remittance to 

Craft Dept. A-5 


The Castolite Co., Woodstock, Ill. 


@ Producers and Distributors of Casting, Laminating, 
Coating and Molding Resins. 


Serving Industry, Science, the Arts and Crafts. 























Finland's exhibit at the tenth Triennale was the de sign of famed craftsman Tapio W irkkala. It 
I 


featured glass by Sarpaneva, ceramics by Salmenhaara, weaving by Eva Brummer. Finland 
puts on display the work of her 
the 


whicl 
finest craftsmen at each one of them, is an example of the impact 


Triennales can have on international and national crafts and design and on individual crafts 
men. Winning more Triennale awards than all the other Scandinavian 
brought Finland worldwide recognition for her 


countries combined has 
crait arts. This has meant economic stability 
through the extensive export of her glass, ceramics and textiles, all of which are closely associated 


in the public mind—at least in Europe—with the success of her artist-craftsmen at the Triennales 








as 





au. S. exhibit for this year’s triennale 


Se ep 








Craftsmen here and abroad will hail the news that this year, for the first 
time, the United States will officially participate in Italy’s famous Triennale 
It has just been learned that the U.S. Information Agency wiil appropriate 


$100,000 to send an exhibit. 


With its avowed purpose of cultural exchange among nations, the Triennale 
is probably the most important international event on the decorative arts 
scene. A gigantic exhibition of the best work of contemporary architects, 
craftsmen and designers, it covers architecture, crafts, interior design, indus- 
trial design, printing and allied arts, horticulture (but not painting or sculp- 
ture). Held at Milan every three years, it will open again for the eleventh time 


July 27, 40 nations reportedly participating. 


The U.S. has never officially been represented; previous unofficial partic- 
ipation by a few individual designers and manufacturers has been slight. 
With decisions about to be made as to how the USIA’s $100.000 will be 
used, the American Society of Industrial Designers has submitted to the 
USIA a program for an exhibit of manufactured objects to be housed under 
a single 25,000-square-foot geodesic dome. But the U.S. exhibit, to be truly 
representative of U.S. achievement, must become this year the joint and 
spec thie responsibility of other recognized national professional associations, 1.¢., 
American Craftsmen’s Council, American Institute of Architects, American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, American Institute of Decorators, etc. Each should 
submit a plan to the USIA (1776 Pennsylvania Avenue NW, Washington, 
DA .) as soon as possible If these organizations could be persuaded to join 
forces right now, the U.S. would be assured of a balanced exhibit representa 


tive of the best in each field. 


Europeans consider the Triennale important. Our non-participation up to 
now has looked to them like a combination of indifference to what was being 
done abroad in the arts and an admission that our own designers and artist 
craftsmen had nothing to say. Speaking for our own field, the U.S. con 
temporary crafts movement, emerging strongly since the war, has matured to 
the point where it must be accorded the attention it deserves. Our craftsmen 
are producing high-caliber work of distinctly American style and method that 
will make a contribution and win respect. This is our chance to present it 
proudly to a world that knows America only for her shiny cars and kitchen 
gadgetry. If you believe as we do that our crafts must be given a voice at 
this year’s Triennale, stop and write a letter to the American Craftsmen’s 
Council (29 West 53rd Street, New York City) supporting a craft program 


for the U.S. exhibit. 


Europeans are eager to hear—-and see—what the U.S. is capable of produc- 
ing for cultural exchange. They have enthusiastically responded to the paint- 
ing and sculpture shows we have sent abroad recently. The world is waiting 
to know what we are doing in the other arts. Let’s show them at the Triennale 


this summer. THE EDITORS 





Karl drerup: enamelist 


CRAFT HORIZONS correspondent, Oppi Untracht takes his tape recorder and his 
camera to call on the renowned enamelist, Karl Drerup, at his studio in Thornton, New 
Hampshire. The result: an intimate autobiographical insight into the artist, the man 
and what he stands for; a pictorial survey of the brilliant plates and plaques he makes. 


I started as a painter, receiving my train 


ing in my native Germany and in Italy. 
where I lived in Florence and studied with 
the Italian painter Carena from 1929 to 
1933. When the Hitler period set in, in 
1934, I went to Spain. By then I had mar- 
ried and my wife and I lived for three years 
on the Canary Islands in complete bliss. 
We hoped the storm would blow over, but 
it didn’t. The Spanish civil war had broken 
out meanwhile, so my thoughts turned to- 
in 1937 | 
the States and settled on Long Island. 


I had Flor- 


ence for my own enjoyment, having learned 


wards America. Early came to 


formerly made ceramics in 
the craft in folk art shops. They were very 
simple, colorful, Majolica decorated pieces 
and these | showed to New York art dealers 
and interior decorators, They encouraged 
me to do more ceramics. 

In 1939 I won a prize at Syracuse for 
one of my decorated porcelains, I became 


more ambitious and wanted a shop of my 


own, but simply didn’t have the means. A 


friend suggested that I make enamels. 
“That will cost you less than ceramics.” he 
said, “in equipment and time.” Since I had 
never seen how enamels were made, | went 
to the public library and dug up every 
known textbook on enameling. I had al- 
ways been fascinated by them and had seen 
many enamels in the museums of Europe. 

My rather conscious love for tradition 
made me lean toward the Limoges period 
rather than towards the oriental. I particu- 
larly liked the Cologne school and the late 
Middle Ages of France. 

I soon started my own kilns in my work- 
shop at home and managed to earn a living 
with my trays, plaques of all sorts and 
enameled jewelry. From the outset, how- 
ever, | was very much concerned with deep- 
ening my experience rather than producing 
in quantity. All that I had learned in en- 
ameling I had learned by myself, There 


wasn't anyone to turn to. The usual trial 


and error method is a hard task master but 
it works, 

I became acquainted with the New York 
Society of Ceramic Arts and the Designer- 
Craftsmen Group organized by Peter Bit- 


terman who tried to promote the cause of 
the crafts in America. He had a gallery and 
1941, 


ever, the war broke out and metals were no 


we held regular meetings. In how- 


longer available. By then I had received 
All this 


time I continued my painting and, for that 


three major awards for my work 


matter, still do. I also became an art in- 
structor at Adelphi College on Long Island. 

One day we went to Syracuse for the 
annual exhibition and met Mr. David Camp- 


bell, Mr. New 


Hampshire who persuaded us, instead of re- 


Sheier and others from 
turning to New York directly, to visit with 
them first. I was so taken with New Hamp- 
shire that I had only one thought left and 
that was to live there. In 1945 we finally 


were able to move to New Hampshire. My 





Karl Drerup at work 


reason for coming here was obvious—my 


inability to cope with the city and with 
suburban life. We found a home on a hill- 
side road in Thornton. and here we have 
lived ever since 

In 1946, I became a member of the New 
Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts and 
participated in demonstrations, craftsmen’s 


held by the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 


meetings and annual fairs 
each year. This association more than any- 
thing else helped me to establish myself, 
to feel really at home. Since I had always 
been interested in methods of education in 
the arts, | became an instructor at Plym- 
outh Teachers College where I have taught 
for nine years 

| have repeatedly heard people say, “Oh, 
you are a very traditional craftsman.” Why 
shouldn't I be? I cannot regard the label of 
“traditionalist” as a reproach. It is merely 
a statement of fact. | am conscious of this 


fact in that I wish to be a link—in a mean- 


ingful manner—to craftsmanship of the 
past. I return in admiration to the old mas- 
ters more than I turn to my peers at pres- 
ent to see what's going on in the world. 
Maybe my duality can be attributed to the 
fact that | am an immigrant and therefore 
cannot completely forget what I was or com- 
pletely embrace what I should be. 

The New World tradition is a young one. 
But the awareness of its relative newness 
has a positive side. I am struck by the in- 
finite variety of styles and approaches—the 
readiness to experiment, the readiness to 
embrace, right or wrong, the new, the up- 
and-coming or the untried—probably due 
to the lack of a confining tradition, 

I have been struck again and again by 
something truly American in this attitude. 
The many, many people who contribute to 
our contemporary scene are of such widely 
varied origins. I often read the lists of con- 
tributors to exhibitions and think—‘“there 


is a German, there is a Frenchman or a 


in his studio with his tools and enamels spread out on the workbench before hin 


Spaniard—we are truly a melting pot. 


The contemporary American scene is one 
of experimentation throughout, This is at 
once its strength as well as its weakness. 
The experimentation is partly dictated by 
the need and availability of new materials 
new purposes and new applications. 

Moreover, the young people here have 
to go to a museum in order to get ac- 
quainted with the past, to places where the 
past is carefully stored and departmental 
ized. Of necessity, they turn to their imme- 
respond 


The dan- 


ger is that the social meaning of a crafts- 


diate surroundings and more 


quickly to influences of our day 


man begins to dwindle more and more, and 
re-emerge in the form of the designer who 
makes something that, although unique in 
itself, can be reproduced even by unskilled 
hands to find wide application. That this 
should be regarded as a form of craftsman- 
ship or creative effort is the fallacy. 


It is rather amusing to remember a meet 





ing years aguv with Rene d Harnoncourt on 
this question. The Designer-Craftsman 
Group tried to get an explanation from him 
on the stand of the Museum of Modern Art 
on individual craftsmen such as we. The 
debate began in the early afternoon and it 
lasted into the evening because we simply 
could not agree on what constituted a 
craftsman. I returned from that meeting 
with the feeling that those who represented 
the forces in the Museum would prefer a 
top designer, a first-rate constructor, a pet 
son who could think out a useful object 
that could be produced by others less 
skilled than he. They forget that to the 
designer-craftsman the execution of the de- 
sign is as creative a process as conceiving 
the design—that design and execution go 
hand in hand—that often they are simul- 
taneous or even identical. The creative 
craftsman, like the painter, is inspired in 
and by the act of making something that 
comes from the depths of his personal 


structure, his heart, his mind, his hands. 


There is, of course, a relationship be- 
tween my own painting and enameling. I 
feel that a Grisaille, for instance, is very 
much akin to the earliest of oil painting 
techniques. | remember at the Uffizi in 
Florence and at the Prado in Madrid early 
Breughels executed in dark and light. Prior 
to his coloring, he under-painted his struc- 
ture in tonal qualities of light and dark. 
Being a painter myself, I do that with most 
of my enamels. I place great emphasis on 


the distribution of dark and light in my 


rucifix in pewter frame; red, white and yellow figures on blue ground designs, and I apply lineal design before 


I even employ opaque colors. I build a 
solid structure underneath before going 
off into spacial treatment. | do numerous 
sketches around the theme until I have it 
solved on paper. Then I discard it and go 
fresh to the enamel with only the distribu- 
tion of light and dark sketched out, Meas- 
ure and distribution of color are arranged 
beforehand in my mind, and from then on 
I am involved only with transparent versus 


opaque enamel. 


Now to my working methods and tech- 
niques. Using a carefully cleaned piece of 
steel or copper, I dust it with a ground 
coating of medium fusing enamel which is 
fired not through to fluxing, but to a 
pebbly surface sufficient to hold to the 
metal. Gum tragacanth dissolved in a mix- 
ture of denatured alcohol and distilled 
water is the binder which holds the ground 
coating and the counter enamel, both fired 
simultaneously. The base coat consists of 


x co " 
Bird and nest. early piece, is more rigid design than current work strong colors 





lo apply the linear design, | use a solu 
tion of distilled water with a drop of 
sandalwood oil and some overglaze enamel 
to make it visible. These lines are then 
dusted with opaque enamels. Other opaques 
are then worked into the design, laid in 
wet with a spatula after the enamels have 
been thoroughly washed, of course, to re- 
move any sediments. Both lines and 
opaques are fired together. The underlying 
pattern, often requiring tour frings, is al- 
ways done with opaques which are dusted 
with a slight coating of soft flux before fir- 
ing to bridge the opaques with the subse- 
quent transparents. Using only the lightest The Drerup studio, Thornton, New Hampshire 
transparents and avoiding the deep ones. 
the design is then developed. Where a 
further opaque may be necessary to accent 
a design, it is mixed with a small amount 
of transparent so that the blending is 
subtle. To further define the design, over- 
glaze colors, especially black, are added 
with a very fine brush—00 of the Windsor 
Newton series 7. 

I try to limit the firings of transparents 
to two as I have noticed that there is a 
tendency for them to become clouded be- 
yond two applications. The last firing is 
a coat of clear soft flux. Proper annealing Musicians are frequently used motif Plate (10°), of houses on blue ground 
of the last firing is frequently overlooked 
by enamelists, This is necessary to elimi- 
nate stresses within the piece and possible 
future crazing of the enamel. A well con- 
trolled cooling consists of removing and 
reinserting the piece at least three times 
into the kiln at the last firing during the 
initial cooling-off period. | then place 
the piece on a hot plate and allow it to 
cool gradually until it can almost be 
touched. Such a procedure is more neces- 
sary for copper and silver as steel cools 


more slowly. 


When the last great phase of enameling 
took place during the Victorian era, enamel- 
ing was done on practically everything, 
from umbrella handles to cosmetics and 
the endless accessories of the dresser table. 
We no longer have a liturgical art where 
enameling finds wide application, We no 
longer have portraiture enameling, medal- 
lions, the small keepsakes, the beautiful 
over-glaze paintings done way into the mid- 


dle of the last century that deteriorated in 


the end to an industry for export. 


Today that has changed; enameling on 
steel has opened an entirely new field in 
the large architectural enamels. The avail- 
ability of new raw materials has also in- 
creased the enamelist’s scope. Selinium, for 


example, was rare as gold 150 years ago. 





Birds in seed patch. domed for rigidity 


transparent enamels over opaques 
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Drerup enamel plaque depicting denizens o/ 
field and stream in warm yellows, browns and 
greens was displayed at the initial exhibi 
tion of the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 





Today it can be purehased by the pound. 

The modern spray gun, however, in the 
hands of the enamel mural decorator pro- 
duces flashy effects. My love is for deep 
color, for the wonderful transparency, for 
the beautiful liquid appearance that glass 
and metal fusing processes give us. So it Is 
primarily the small size to which I person- 
ally adhere. The small size, of course, is 
also now the domain of the hobbyist, of the 
“do it yourself” addicts who look for easy 
short-cuts and avoid the tedious and exact- 
ing discipline which real enameling 
certainly requires. 

To me, enameling is a craft which is an 
adjunct to painting. To me, it will remain 
an addition to my work as a painter. | 
have observed at various times on juries 
that enameling is really rising in quality. Karl Drerup makes meticulous drawings 
The wonderful enamels on the west coast jor the designs he renders in enamels 
have given me a real sense of satisfaction, 
like those by the Ames and Woolleys. 

Enamels are an intimate medium and to 
concieve of enamels as large decorations is 
for me unthinkable, unless we either invent 
something new and get away from these 
flat-looking sprayed pieces that are being 
put out in the name of so-called architec- 
tural enamels. The revival of applying 
enamel to jewelery such as John Paul 
Miller is practicing it, is probably one of 
the highest attainments in enameling art. 

I wish that I could work with a metal- 
worker who could take over the function 
that I believe allied craftsmen took over in 
days gone by, when those experienced in 
fusing processes and those experienced in 
producing the carriers, worked hand 
hand. We do not have that anymore. I, as 
a matter of fact, would like to see enamels 
be far more related to metal craft than to 
that of the ceramist. 

| think that the amount of experimenta- 
thon going on ts just amazing. That peo 
ple have turned away from the past as 
they have done is an_ historic occurance. 

That I am willing to accept the label of 
the traditionalist is simply because I am a 
product of it. I am a logical part of such 


Plaque (11" x 11"), enamel on 
development and therefore I cannot very : ore 

7 4 steel: turquoise, yellow. green 
well reject such a label myself. | can hardly " ‘ ; a forms. red eccents on brown 
think of myself as suddenly turning away ground, Detail above shows fine 
brush lines in overglazes. fired 


Irom a concept by whic h I grew and became 
then covered with a transparent 


what | am. : f+ flux which prevents oxidation 


Oppi Untracht, who interviewed Karl Drerup 
for this article. is an enamelist himself and 
teaches at the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 
He is a frequent contributor to these pages, 





Called Personnage. it is 39% 
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Sometimes accidents in baking would suggest a new idea to me.” says Miro. “What had started 
out to be a vegetable form would be distorted in a way that made me think of a face: | would 
add a nose and a bit here and there . . .” Chance was important but “never purely gratuitous 
chance. Chance disciplined, controlled by our authority.” Face, 18” wide, with enamel colors 





Vose on head (10\," high, 11y,” 


by Dore Ashton 


Miro, 


who, with his unique im- 


In the history of modern art, Joan 


is the painter 


agery and vivid color, has seriously di- 


rected the unserious impulse for play 


toward artistic ends, Miro’s playful crea- 
tive process has recently been brought to 
its apogee in the series of ceramics created 
together with the master ceramist Joseph 
Llorens Artigas. In these works, Miro has 


fully released his spirit of play and poetry 


riter and lecturer on 


York Times 


Dore Ashton. well known u 


art. is an art critic for the Neu 


wide 


od 


appears to be the neck and handle of a pot 


\RTIGAS 


eration whose imagery he felt was more im- 


creating a group of symbols which are the 


product of his whole personality. 
Miro 
Cubists he never relinquished his belief in 
“What 


really counts is to strip the soul naked. 


Although was schooled by the 


symbolic imagery. He has said, 
Painting or poetry is made as we make 
love; a total embrace, prudence thrown to 


And, “For 


a thousand men of letters give me one 


the wind, nothing held back.” 


poet.” James Johnson Sweeney in his book 
on Miro stresses Miro’s admiration and, at 


times, reverence for the poets of his gen- 


portant than the formal abstraction of his 
painting friends. It is for this reason that 
one of the major events in Miro’s life was 
his introduction to Surrealism, a program 
which gave his poetic imagination more 
leeway than that of the Cubists. and which 
he has utilized extensively in his ceramics 


Like a Miro’s 


pressing need was to maintain his contact 


number of poets, most 
with the objects and the very earth from 
which he drew his initial inspiration. These 


recent ceramics fashioned from the clay of 





his own country, are a triumph of a life 
long will to consecrate his birthplace by 
means of transformed symbol 

If we look at the drift of Miro’s life we 
will note that, although he achieved his 
most important work in Paris, he never 
ibandoned his homeland, He was born in 
the Catalan village of Montroig near Bar 
celona. There he had his first exhibition and 
one year later he made his first visit to 
Paris, returned home, and then, back to 
Paris where he settled. From then on, Miro 
shuttled between his family farm in Mont 
roig, which he still owns, and Paris, be 
ginning paintings in one place, finishing in 
the other. His life has been a series of r 
turns, to the microcosm of Montroig 

The ceramics cannot be taken separately 
from the philosophy which engendered 
them and from the rapports which induced 
the two men to collaborate. Miro and Arti 
gas have been friends since 1915 when they 
were in the same drawing class in Bar 
celona, They shared the same friends in 
Paris (Gargallo, Manolo, Picasso, Gris) 
and the same lasting nostalgia for their 
Catalan background. Artigas developed 
into a master craftsman, working with 
many artists including Braque, Marquet 
and Dufy. and finally, in 1945-47. with 
Miro when they collaborated on a series of 
stoneware vases and plaques 

The new work, done between 1953 and 
1956, occurred on Artigas’ Catalan farm 
on the road from Barcelona to Vich, This 
ancient farmhouse, bordering a romanesque 
church, lies in an austere valley carefully 
cultivated in graded steps, and surrounded 
by rugged formations of rock. Artigas had 
left Barcelona in 1951 for this farm called 
“El Reco” meaning “The Corner” in the 
village of Gallifa. There, he built a huge 
wood-burning kiln which he called “Nikos 
thenes” after the fifth century Greek potter 
and the working studio which Miro so ad 
mired. “His atelier.” Miro said of Artigas’ 
farmhouse studio, “is a real artisan’s studio 
with no trace of industrialization.” In this 
village of 150 inhabitants, with no ele 
tricity or telephone, the two men shared a 
life which had changed little since medi 
eval times 

In 1952, Artigas recounts, Miro came to 
see him. “We walked a whole morning in 
the mountains which surrounded the vil- 
lage. The savage character of these places 
impressed Miro, recalling the mountains 
that one sees in Montroig.” Artigas notes 


that Miro was so excited by the rocks that 
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Miro (right) and Artigas at work, April 1956 in Gallija. Twenty-five of their 


238 pieces were shown in December at the Pierre Matisse Gallery Veu 


City 


“It was often a battle against the fire 
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wanted 
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dominate 
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hing that started with one identity greu 
Head, 20% inches 


another.” savs Mire 


dred tram shape and texture of a roe hk 


Formed from a field stone, 33% inch high piece 


is painted in enamels and imprinted with fossil 


the following morning he ran out and be- 
gan painting directly on their rough sur- 
faces. From that day on, the two men be- 
gan to plan their work together. 

The nature of their life on the isolated 
farm abetted Miro’s purpose, They rose 
early, contemplated the day’s work, ate 
regularly, and worked often into the night. 
Miro, who for years had collected objects 
whose shapes and textures stimulated his 
imagination, wanted to achieve an art based 
on natural forms. Harking back to his 
Surrealist days, when the objet trouvé was 
the most cherished spur to the imagination, 
Miro reflected on how he could produce 
the casual appearance of these objects. He 
decided to make Artigas’ 19-year-old son 


his apprentice because “he had never 
studied drawing or esthetics and is free of 
all artistic prejudice.” 

“The first 


1954” recounts Artigas. “We baked first of 


firing occurred February. 
all steles and great rocks inspired by the 
rocks of our mountains in which we sought 
beyond imitations.” 


to recapture reality 


These large steles were later decorated 
with pictographic Miro symbols and placed 
in juxtaposition with other natural forms 
translated into clay, such as the battered 
shape of a ripe fruit or a fantastic head 
derived from the shape of a vegetable. 

Artigas explains his own role. saying. 
“Miro has been seeking to express his im- 
agination and invention through new tech- 
niques. It was my job as technician to 
provide him with the broadest scope of 


When 


natural 


possibilities.” Artigas’ son shaped 


replicas of objects, Miro would 
alter them, or if they suggested something 
else. would add or subtract forms. Often 
they were joined with fragments of metal. 
plaster and wood. Through ingenious firing, 
Artigas was able to evolve a multitude of 
textures and colors from the clays. Miro 
states in an interview in The Selective Eye 
(Reynal & Company $8.95) that they had 
decided never to make casts of real objects. 
although writer Hugo Weiss in Art News 
(Summer 1956) says, “I asked Miro why 
he didn’t just paint on the gourds or rocks 
themselves, without troubling to take casts 
of them. This idea was inconceivable to 
him; as though it had nothing to do with 
the problem at all. The problem, even at 
the start, was not to make a painted rock 
but to create a new object, which could be 
made only in ceramics, since the object had 
been conceived in this medium, (Most of 
the forms cast directly 


from rocks and 


gourds were later reshaped and adapted to 


the demands of successive glazes or to 


totally new conceptions of the piece—a 
bull-like form would become bird-like.)” 
‘To produce the porous stone texture,” 
Artigas explains, “I first baked, then pul- 
verized a refractory clay called ‘chamot, 


When re- 


baked, it makes little separations and the 


then mixed it with raw clay. 
surface is broken by small holes.” 

The description of the working tech- 
niques indicated that the two rested little 
in the fervor of their work, and that nothing 
seemed to them impossible. Often, pieces 
were fired as many as eight times. Miro says 
that his preference was for enamels. “En- 
amels are more exciting to use than ordi- 
nary colors because they always act unex- 


kiln. 


colors have a dry texture.” 


pectedly in the Ordinary cerami 

Some of the pieces that the Miro-Artigas 
team produced were 12 feet high, some no 
larger than the palm of the hand, Of the 
238 pieces, many are familiar Miro motifs 
translated in the third-dimension, but many 
are entirely fresh in conception with forms 
discovered in the working. Miro’s desire to 
suggest organic relationships, and his feel- 
ing for the Catalan ambiance (his pieces 
photographed in situ look very good) led 
him to invent intriguing juxtapositions. The 
root of a tree suggested to him a base for 
one of the sculptural fantasies which in- 
deed looks as if it were planted in the rocky 
soil of Gallifa. In these works, the element 
of chance which so elated Miro results in 
startling suggestions, just as in his surre- 
alist period, his use of automatic drawing 
released the springs of his imagination. 
The idea of fire alone was enough to en 
gage Miro’s total will. 

The ceramics fall into several groups 
There are, for example, the standing pieces 
made up of several forms mounted in- 
geniously. As one critic has said, “they are 
made to haunt the countryside.” Some of 
these are mounted on wooden or metal rods 
fashioned ceramic base. 


bulky 


whose identities shift into animal focus in 


and a specially 
There are also personnages 


their different profiles — terrible-headed 
personages with lumpy bodies and phallic 
parts, with armored heads and lunar ears 
set upon square mounts (the body), with 
seers eyes convoking stars and _ earth- 
worms. One of these is a melon-head, with 
pate brilliantly glazed Pollock-style. This 
is mounted on a roughly triangular base 


pebble-like 


glazed in natural rock colors, There is a 


ingrained with relief, and 


human-face bull, a rusty-glazed creature 





Figure 


38 inches high 


relates independent shapes in a new structure 


(the “vinegar red” Mirv loves) with one 
wild horn, triple profiles, a leering eye. 

There are other pieces which appear to 
have been fashioned from potsherds. \ 
fragment of a jar’s lip, or its broken neck, 
is joined with a horn, a halfmoon, a worm- 
shape, a star, or any of the Miro symbols, 
and baked into a strange entity. Then there 
are little figurines like Sumerian sculptures 
of horn-armed, or moon-armed, ladies. 
These are delicately glazed and only sum- 
marily decorated. There are also flat fig- 
ures, like gingerbread dolls, undoubtedly 
based on the ritualistic holiday tarts of the 
Latin countries, with heavily decorated sur- 
faces, usually in relief enamel tracing like 
cake icing. 

In his decorations, Miro has extended 
his palette beyond his habitual painting 
palette. There are, of course, the carbon 
blues, blacks, gleaming yellows and scar 
lets of his paintings, but there are also 
delicate acquamarines, pale sky blues, 
subtle ochres and earth greens 

Miro the colorist is in this. And so is 
Miro the imagist. The playful has brought 
forth an often sinister combination of the 
untrammelled and gay. and the somber and 
disquieting. In his effort to embrace nature, 
and to forget sophistication, Miro has given 
his forms an animistic significance similar 
to that of ancient and primitive cultures 

Writer and art critic, Clement Green 
berg, has classified Miro as an artist chiefly 
concerned with the linear and the silhou- 
ette. Both these components are found in 
the ceramics, often cleverly interdepend- 
ent. At times they are wildly combined and 
lack esthetic cohesion, but perhaps that is 
not important for they satisfied the artist 
and the man, and they are symbols of a 
poetic vision, Nevertheless, it is true that 
Miro is still primarily the painter in his 
approach to the ceramic medium. 

Philosophically, Miro’s position has been 
incisively summarized by Clement Green 
berg who wrote in 1948: 

“Miro’s painting celebrates post-war 
hedonism ... Miro’s hedonism coming 
later, on the downslope of that age that 
rose so hopefully in 1900 is narrower, pes- 
simistic, irresolute and less serious, It has 
no confidence in man’s ability to control 
the world for the sake of happiness and it 
escapes into play, the kind of play which 
the Surrealists made their program—play 
with ‘mystery’ and danger and absurdities. 


Miro puts a better face on a theatening 


world by presenting its terrors innocently 


and decoratively 





Such stone figures as this 10%" one were carved jrom ordinary axe heads and buried with the dead 


mezcala stone culture 


it has taken the experience of modern art to open our eyes to the beauty and force of 
this little-known Mexican culture that flourished between 200 B. C. and 800 A. D. 





two-part discussion of the Mezcala s« ulpture 
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The Mezcala culture is found 
about halfway Vexico 
City and Acapulco in the State of 
Guerrero. Sculptures are from An 


dré Emmerich Gallery. New York 


hetween 


by André Emmerich 


Stone figures from the Mezcala river basin 
have been known in Mexico for many years, 
exposed by the spade of occasional archae 
ologists. the shovels of roadbuilders, and 
the plows of Indian peasants in the remote 
mountain valleys of the State of Guerrero 
Created during a period roughly between 


200 B.C. 


but little known until recently and appre- 


and 800 A.D., this sculpture was 


ciated and studied by only a few adventur- 
ous spirits like Mexico's painter-archaeolo- 
famous 


William 


gist. Miguel Covarrubias. and the 


American silversmith of Taxco, 


Spratling. As was the case with the art of 
Sardinian and 
took the 


so many archaic cultures 


Cycladic are other instances—it 
experience of modern art to open our eye 
to this ancient art's force and beauty. 

The vast reaches of Guerrero are acces- 
sible by one modern highway, Mexico City- 
Acapulco. This is like a bridge thrown 
across the dark currents of a still isolated 
culture and people who live today in cir- 
cumstances in many ways identical to those 
of their ancient predecessors, A few miles 
off the great highway. the majority still 
speak Nahuatl, their language now as be- 
fore the conquest 

Mountains and valleys and deep chasms 
of tortuous river beds make communication 
difficult. There are no plains in the entire 
state, only the coastal strip of 300 miles 
with no highways; the rest of Guerrero is 
a high, unending march of craggy moun- 
lock in little 


and their vestiges of geographically safe- 


tains which remote valleys 
guarded ancient cultures. 

The makers of Mezcala stone sculpture 
had only the simplest of tools to work with: 
stone and flint drills and chisels, painfully 
and laboriously chipped out of the hard. 
unyielding rock; stone saws made out of 
thin sandstone slabs and soon worn away: 
leather-thong cutters: 


abrasive string or 


sand and stone polishers. They worked 


without the help of metal, without any but 
the simplest polishing devices, They did 
not use the wheel 


Mezcala 


ways the hardest 


stone carvers chose almost al- 
stone they could find 
usually metadiorite, so hard a modern pen- 
knife can barely scratch it. Its color ranges 
from black-green through various mottled 
shades to an almost jade-like light green. 
But we know little of the actual techniques 
they used to carve their hgures. 

One of the most common types of Mez 
stone standing figures. 


cala figures are 


sometimes also of 


chisel-like 


axes. These celts show signs of actual use 


usually of men but 


women, carved from celts or 


before carving. The flat, rough hammer- 
head area on the top of the head of the 
typical Mezcala figure was left untouched 
by the carver, while the cutting edge was 


often split vertically by a deep gash-like 


cut to separate the two legs of the figure. 
We can 


logical meanings, although we know that 


only speculate on the mytho- 
celts were treasured by many early cultures 
and particularly in middle America. Made 
of jade and other hard and highly prized 
stones, celts were buried by the Olmecs 
and the Mayas, sometimes decorated with 
inscriptions, Only in the Mezcala and in a 
possibly related archaic culture in the 
Guatemalan highlands, however. do we find 
actual human figures cut and sculptured 
out of celts. 

Mezcala sculpture is wonderfully tactile 
The figures, small masks and votive animal 
figures invite the touch of the hand. Their 
ancient sculptors gave them a hand-worn 
smoothed and polished finish that speaks 
of great patience and love. Perhaps only 
someone who has tried to cut and polish 
a stone with a simple tool can have ade 
quate respect for the marvelous accom- 
plishments of these stone-age artists. 

Some figures are only two or three inches 
tall, and few exceed fifteen inches in 
height. But when photographed, their true 
monumentality is reflected in the camera 
image and they loom massive and power- 
ful like great Easter Island heads. 

Because of the limitations of their tools 


difficulty 


material, Mezcala stone carvers faced the 


and the of working their hard 
need to reduce to absolute essentials all 
the elements of a figure. For this reason, 
perhaps more than any other, their work so 
often parallels that of modern artists, Over 
and over again one sees a mask that might 
have come straight out of a picture by 
Klee or Jawlensky, a standing figure that 
vividly recalls Brancusi, a sitting man that 
piece by 


immediately brings to mind a 


Henry Moore or Flannagan. Yet Mezcala 


sculpture did not specifically contribute 


to the inception of the modern art move 
ment since it was uncovered only years 
afterwards. Rather the reverse is true. We 
are able to enjoy and respond to the dy- 
namic, utterly simplified forms of this an- 
cient culture largely because of the appre- 
experience of 


ciation given us by the 


modern art. 


indré Emmerich is a writer and an art dealer 
specializing in pre-Columbian and modern art 





Viniature temple (34%") of dark 
green metadiorite, oriental in feel 
ng. suggests possible trans-Pacific 


connections to many ethnologists 


by Miguel Covarrubias 


The Mexican State of Guerrero is perhaps 
the most unusual and at the same time the 
least-known and the most challenging area 
in Middle America. It is a paradox that in 
spite of the great quantities of fine ancient 
objects, some made of precious materials, 
that have been excavated there, Guerrero 
remains to this day practically unexplored. 


Nevertheless. from what archaeological evi- 


dence we do have we can conclude that the 


Guerrero area must have been extremely 
important in Indian times and that it par- 
ticipated, for at least thirty centuries, in 
the most representative cultures of ancient 
Mexico. Perhaps when Guerrero is prop- 
erly explored it will provide the key to the 
many mysteries that still plague Middle 


American archaeology in this mid-century. 


The Mezcala style is typified by stone 
figurines and masks, small effigies of ani 
mals and other objects, and ornaments such 
as beads, pendants, and earplug flares. 
These pieces are highly stylized and sche 
matic, and their coarse, vigorous character 
makes them readily identifiable. The Mez- 
cala sculptures have all the vigorous sim- 


plification and the tendency toward ab- 





" sea” 
Vask 6 ‘ 


Black stone caterpillar is only 2” 


V ask (4%") 


may 


stract, pure form so dear tc the most an- 
from the 
Greek 


islands of 4000 years ago, to the abstrac- 


cient and the most modern art 


Cycladic marble figures of the 
tions of Brancusi and Henry Moore. 
The figurines are made from a basic 
form, close to a petaloid axe. Cuts and 
planes are arranged symmetrically, with 


the features of the face and the extremities 


was probably worn at nec k 


long 


represent a dead person 


barely 

There are masks of all sizes and in many 
different styles, some thin and flat, some 
crude and bulky, some extremely sche- 
matic, others carefully finished and pol- 
ished. The features are indicated by raised 
welts, sharp edges, and concavities, sym- 
metrically distributed in a square or trap- 


ezoidal face, and always executed with a 


indicated on certain stone surfaces. 


V otive hand (6' 6”) was used as offer neg 


Mace head of gray-brown stone is 3% 


Pregnant woman (61%4"), rare figure 

direct plastic sense. A unique type of mask 
is found in the area between the Mezcala 
River and Sultepec, almost at the feet of 
the Toluca Volcano. Made of marble, onyx, 
or obsidian, flat and thin, it has a triangu- 
lar face, the eyes and mouth absent or only 
suggested, and an enormous nose, sharp 


and thin like a knife blade, jutting out of a 


ridge that represents a person’s eyebrows. 








Ve ze ala moman and man (7 


The votive figurines are diverse: little 
jaguars, frogs. monkeys, squirrels, and 
birds, as well as miniature stone vessels 
and temples and tower models with col- 


umns, cornices, and stairways: often there 


is an efhgy of a man in the central archway 


or lying on the roof, Typical of Guerrero 


stone vessels. bowls. or 


are all sorts of 
plates, and small palettes, with or without 


”) made from chisel-like axes. 


supports, exactly like those of the Hohokam 
culture found in Arizona. In sum, the Mez- 


Middle 


America, except perhaps certain schematic 


cala style resembles no other in 
stone fhgurines from the Quetzaltenango 


region in the Guatamalan highlands and 


some of the jade objects from Costa Rica. 
The 


leads one to believe that they 


rarity of clay figurines in the area 


may have 
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Their heads were the axes heads. their le gs the cutting edge s 





been replaced by these stone figures. 


Future studies and the intensive explora- 
the 


tion of the Cuerrero region, one ot 
richest in ancient remains, will have to 


clear up the many problems posed by this 
area and may one day change our current 


concepts of earlier Middle American art. 


Miguel Covarrubias, one of Mexico's most fa 


mous artists is also archeologist and writer 





weaving revival in ecuador 


With self-help programs for aiding craftsmen of under-developed countries going on all over the 


world, this case study of a successful revival of fine Indian weaving has particular significance 


today. The protagonists: 


Ecuador, over half its population Indians, 


some as primitive as any known 


has well underway a self-help craft pro- 
gram that could serve as a prototype for 
any economically underdeveloped nation 
with an indigenous heritage in the arts 

began that 


Nations, 


through its agency, the International Labor 


Here is how the program 


now involves both the United 
Organization, and the United States through 
its International Administra 
tion (Point IV) 


In 1950 a 


Cooperation 
group of Ecuadorians inter- 
ested in doing something specific to im 
prove the lot of the Indian and better in- 
tegrate him into the Ecuadorian com- 
munity as a whole, founded the Ecuador 
ian Institute of Anthropology and Geogra- 


(EIAG), 


soc lo-economik 


phy which made a series of 


studies of the country’s 
Indian communities. In spite of profound 
differences between groups, even between 
one Indian tribe and another, in language. 
culture, and economic development, Ecua- 
dor’s Indians were found to have three 
things in common: all live in abject pov- 
erty, all work on the land as peons, or in 
a few cases as owners of small plots of 
land, and all engage in some form of hand 
craft, such as weaving, ceramics or silver 
source of 


work as a secondary 


On the 


income 


basis of these investigations 


EIAG mapped out a “Complete Plan for 
the Rehabilitation of the Peasants.” which 
it submitted to the Andean mission of the 
ILO. Basic to the plan was a project for 
the improvement of small industries. The 
EIAG people, eager to get something con- 


crete started right away, however, decided 


today, 


by Raul Salinas 


a beginning could be made in the crafts. 
Ecuador is 


skilled 


anot her 


like 


country, 


though they may be, many 


South American 
never grown out of Colonial times and have 
barely awakened to the meaning of “mod- 
ern living.” The elaborately carved furni- 
ture, intricate silverware, baroque tapes- 
tries and carpets of the Ecuadorian rich 


North 


American, no matter how well off he may 


have no place in the home of a 


be, who lives in a relatively small house or 


apartment “done” by an interior decorator 


whose thinking has been conditioned by 
Mondrian. Even in their own country Ecua- 
dorian arts have little sale because the 
majority of the Ecuadorian upper classes 
prefer things from abroad, preferably from 
Spain or Italy—one reason for local ar- 
tisans turning to slavish copying of models 
from these countries in abandonment of 
their own traditional designs 
Accordingly. in the face of almost uni 
versal lack of understanding. some direct 
opposition, and with almost non-existent 
funds, a program was instituted by EIAG 
Dutch 
named Jan Schreuder, a painter who had 


had New York had 


lived in Ecuador for 15 vears. Schreuder 


under the direction of a artist 


two shows in and 


long maintained that with a little help. 


the work of Ecuadorian craftsmen could 
compete favorably with any in the world 
The raw material exsited and so did the 
craftsmanship. All that was lacking was 
the technical assistance to improve quality 
and artistic guidance to improve design. 
Schreuder decided to start with rug and 


fabric weaving because it is the craft with 


a country of craftsmen who, 


have 


A Dutch painter, the 1.L.0., Point IV, Ecuador's Indian weavers. 


the greatest number of participants—-some 
20,000 
Many 


need for 


weavers in the Ecuadorian sierra 


of these weave only the cloth they 


their own use, while others 


Otavalenos (an independent 


Ecuador 


owned its own land since pre-Inca times) 


notably the 


tribe in the north of which has 
weave cotton and woolen fabrics for sale 

The weaving of woolen tweeds for the 
domestic market—copies of English tweed- 
was introduced to the Otavalan Indians 
ago. They did 


this home industry until post-war importa 


some 40 years well with 
tion of cheap machine-made cloth nearl) 
put an end to the sale of their casimires, 
as their poncho-like fabrics are called 
Reconciled to this, Schreuder was con 
vinced that a potential export market ex 
isted for weaving of good quality that 
would incorporate autochthonous designs 
simplified for modern interiors. The pre 


had Euro- 


pean artist whose workshop in Quito em- 


edent been established by a 
ploys Indian rug weavers. Replacing the 
loose Indian knot with the firmer Persian 
knot and incorporating ancient designs 
adapted from Ecuadorian potshards, this 
shop has had extraordinary success with 
enormous, expensive rugs made specifically 
for export to the United States. This opera 
had little 


other 


tion, however, has impact on 


than those it 


local rug weavers 


directly hires. Other weavers in the area 
were selling less and less each year, not 
having yet learned that improved quality 
and original design is the basis of success- 
ful marketing. 

Schreuder believes the Indians are basic- 


ally creative. Evidences are found in the 
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Schreuder with two Otavalo Indian boys 


imaginative fajas (colorful handwoven 


belts), in the embroideries of the Salac- 


acas and in the ceramics of the Indians 


of the Oriente—as well as in the richness 
of design of Ecuadorian civilizations dat- 
ing far back before the Incas. Schreuder, 
for many years deeply interested in the 
archeology of the region, incorporated pre- 
Columbian motifs as well as contemporary 
indigenous designs in handwoven table- 
cloths, napkins, bedspreads and rugs 

The origin, significance and cutural re- 
lationship of the designs selected was care- 
fully discussed and explained to the Indi- 
ans who showed enormous curiosity about 
their own history, of which they were path- 
etically uninformed. Naturally, design be- 
comes more meaningful with this ap- 
proach, not something arbitrarily imposed. 
Patterns were drawn full scale on paper 
and the weavers followed the cartoon with- 
out tracing it onto the warp. A fine tapes- 
try weave was adopted (a lost art in the 
Andean countries since Inca times) which 
allowed them to create designs of any 
degree of complication. Soft harmonious 
colors were obtained with natural wools and 
some sort of the same vegetable dyes that 
the Indians have used for centuries. 

The output was modest at first, having 
started with just two Otavalo Indians 
using traditional Indian looms set up at 
the Institute. Two years later it involved 
some half dozen young weavers working 
on seven four-harness English looms pro- 
ILO and 


looms belonging to the Indians. 


vided by the three two-harness 


Today nearly a score are weaving with 


Schreuder under ILO sponsorship. They 


weave mostly with local wools on a cotton 
wrap, Schreuder feels strongly about the 
use of indigenous materials, Importing raw 
materials would invalidate the whole pro- 
gram for encouraging the Indians to carry 
on with their work after they have left the 
center and returned to their 


training own 


mountain villages. 
Cultura 


Not Casa dé la 


Ecuadoriana 


long ago the 
held 


at which the weaving done by Schreuder’s 


a craft arts exhibition, 


group was unquestionably the hit of the 


show. Here could be seen by those who 


had 
craftsman is capable of doing, why he needs 
should 


section or- 


eyes to see it—what the Ecuadorian 


guidance and what direction it 


take, The 


ganized by the U. 5S 


included a 
Point IV 


emphasis 


exhibit 
textile 
center in Otavalo. Its main 
seemed to have been to teach the Indians 
of Otavalo to improve the quality of their 
casimires, in spite of the availability of 
inexpensive imported machine-made fab- 
The 


fabrics had 


rics. designs being used for these 


been carefully selected from 
weaving textbooks (although a Sears Roe- 
buck catalog appeared to have been avail- 
able as a source of inspiration), so that 
could never in the wildest 
Point IV 
of finding an export market. Why should 


a U. S. 


the fabrics 
dreams of have had any hope 
citizen buy cloth imported from 
same 


Mac y's 


bargain counter? The Indians were being 


Ecuador when he could buy the 


material for considerably less on 
systematically taught that only copies of 


machine-made goods from industrialized 


countries are marketable—originality and 
good taste was being denied them. Schreu- 
der and the ILO, with their emphasis on 
the Indians’ own design, on the other hand, 
have only made a start, one greatly over- 
shadowed by the scope of the expensive 
Point IV program, but one to which pub- 
lic reaction has been exceedingly favor- 
able, It is Schreuder’s idea to branch out 
eventually into such fields as ceramics, 
woodwork, silver and above all to found a 
workshop in Cuenca, the center of the 
paja toquilla (woven fibers, as in “Pan- 
ama” hats) workers, an industry in which 
over 50,000 peasants were at one time en- 
gaged and which is in even a more acute 


state of depression than fabric weaving. 


Eventually the ILO hopes to establish 
instruction stations for teaching selected 
craftsmen how to set up small centers in 
the rural districts, It is the organization’s 


hope that eventually its program 


great 


will become self-supporting. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


this EIAG 
member Raul Salinas first appeared in the 
Mexican publication, America 
there have been a number of gratifying de 
velopments to unify the differences in ap- 


Since article by Ecuadorian 


Indigena, 


proach to aiding Ecuadorian 


To go back to the beginning, the inter 


weavers. 


est in improving the lot of the Ecuadorian 
Indian through weaving based on good in- 
had with 


kf c uador tan 


digenous designs originated 


a group of anthropologists 
(EIAG) and artist Jan Schreuder’s smail- 
scale project in Otavalo. Their cause was 
later aided by the UN agency, ILO. op 
erating within a very limited budget. Sep 
arately and independently, the U. S. 


ernment later appeared on the scene with 


gov- 
money to spend and started a 


pro 
though 


and not in- 


plenty of 
rather large-scale Point IV weaving 


which, 


nature 


gram in the same area 


purely technical in 
volved with design, existed for the same 
reason—that of improving the lot of the 
impoverished Indian through his own ef 
forts. Then early last year, at the sugges 
tion of the U. S, State Department that a 
certain overlapping of effort seemed to 
exist in the two weaving programs, 1LO 
Washington branch office director, R. Peter 
Straus, then in Ecuador, went to see the 
ICA (Point 1V) director, Hartlan Corson 

{greeing that the Point IV people had 
done a good job of improving the technical 
aspect of Indian handweaving in Otavalo, 
they decided that the design weaknesses in 
Point IV’s program could be resolved by 
having Jan Schreuder oversee the design- 
ing of all the Otavalo weaving. 

In return, the Point IV people agreed 
to send two Indian weavers to the Penland 
School of Handicrafts in North Carolina, 
one to return to the Point IV project, as 
an instructor, and the other to the ILO 
project. In addition, the Point I} 
director in Ecuador, John Mannix, would 
be sent to the U. 
kets for the production of all 200 weavers 
involved in both projects. 

All of this has been done and Mannix is 
in the U. S. right now. Thus, an active 
collaboration between the two organiza- 
tions is the Jan 
Schreuder. who now has a score of weavers 
from various Andean Ecuadorian 
inces working under him, continues in the 
employ of ILO. The rugs themselves have 
been greatly improt ed, ancient looms have 
been modernized. Though colored 
weftage still has to be imported, Point I} 
will soon embark on a program to improve 
the strain of sheep bred in the highlands 
and increase wool production and quality. 

Such is the heartening outcome of an 
accomplishment in international coopera- 
tion and understanding via the craft arts. 
Though perhaps relatively minor in scope, 
it should still serve as an inspiration to 
underdeveloped all over the 
world and to the international agencies 
that are helping them. CB. 


craft 


S. to open up new mar- 


harmonious result. 


prov- 


some 


countries 








4n animal motif from Ecuadorian archeological findings Marching crabs have the verve of a contemporary design 


The sort of weaving not threatened by machine competition is this hanging depicting a rider attacked by a dragon-like animal 
/ I 


The fish is pre-Spanish motif recurring in Quito weaving. Birds attacking animal is design born in legend and fancy. 





young americans 
by Olva Gueflt 


As craftsmen, the young Americans in 
this exhibition defy generalization. Pet 
haps as time goes on the establishment of 
educational facilities such as the crafts de 
partment which the American Craftsmen’s 
Council has sponsored at the University 
of Rochester will place a floor under the 
level of skill accepted in all crafts, but at 
present there is sharp variation from craft 
to eratt, assuming that this show gives a 
reasonably accurate picture of the scene 

If it does, then our young metalworkers 
und jewelers are extremely skillful, our 
ceramists reasonably so, our woodworkers 
embarrassingly short of professional com 
petency, with the striking exception of 
Carol Summers, whose pictorial landscape 
on a table top was a superb job of wood 
inlay, Of the mosaicists, weavers, and 
fabric printers one comes away with an 
impression neither of skill nor lack of it 
the hands seemed equal to tasks set by 
the design. In no case was an adventure 
in design sparked by a new idea about 
technique or vice versa 

In design the picture is rather different 
We expect the young to be imitative, and 
in textiles, mosaic and woodwork the 
American examples were not notable for 
originality 

But in ceramics (other than mosai 
which was by far the largest and most 
competitive category, experimentation was 
the rule, and it was often extremely suc 
cessful, It ran in a direction sufficiently 
well marked to enable one to label it a 
specific national style. For example, the 
humorous, colorful human or animal gro 
tesques one has come to expect of the 
Italians were totally absent, and there 
were none of the charmingly smooth, coyly 
exquisite vases that are the special forte 
of the Scandinavians, But in bowls, cups, 
trays, beakers, pitchers and larger vases, 
with and without spouts and handles, there 
were bold adventures in scale and line, 
powerful, incisive forms, interesting and 
very varied glazes and an original color 
sense running rather to the somber and 
severe, One saw the craftsman still grop- 
ing, the designer perhaps still not fully 
mature —but already serious, authentic, 


and talented. 


Olga Guelt is the editor of Interiors Magazine 


Ceramics first prize r 
1956 competition went to 
Vargaret Israel fo 

/, gh hranch 
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prize winners 


First prize winners of the recent show 
at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
demonstrate the promise of young 


designers under 30 


young scandinavians 


by Just Lunning 


The success of Scandinavian design is the 
result of a happy union of contemporary 
design and century-old traditions. 

In Seandinavia as elsewhere, many de 
signers were originally trained as archi- 
tects, but a significantly high percentage of 
designers came out of the workshops and 
another significant group were drawn from 
the free arts—painting and sculpture, But 
irrespective of origin, the great majority of 
Scandinavian designers are also craftsmen 
who have an intimate working knowledge 
of the materials 

This happy union between the designer 
and craftsman has made its mark not 
merely on the products of the small work 


shop but has also given many factory 


products a more personal character, both 


in design and execution. Many factories 
have been able to maintain the standards 
of the small workshops by employing a 
large number of highly trained craftsmen 

The acceptance of Scandinavian design 
in the United States is based on a deep 
similarity in the way of life of the people, 
in respect for the individual and in the 
need to supplement mass products with 


individualized work. 


Just Lunning heads Georg Jensen in Venu York 





Scandinavian textiles first prize to 


Sweden's Ulla Tollerz for drape 


First prize in Scandinavian glass 


to Finn Timo Sarpaneva for dish 


Stoneware by Finland's Lindhs won Scandinavian first prize 


Silver cake knife (9°) won a Scandinavian 
first prize for Mauno Honkanen of Finland 


{ S. first prize in textiles to Veda Reed 
(Me mphis lor screened. embroidered hanging 


For silver chessmen and mezuzah, U. S. first 
prize to Earl Krentzin of Madison, Wisconsin. 

















This tiny silver and wood pin won pur 


chase award for Robert Von Neumann 


The following article on the second annual 
national exhibition of American Jewelry 
and Related Objects which opened at the 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery of the 
University of Rochester (November 9- 
December 2) isa report by one of the show’s 
David Campbell, 


{merican 


jurors, executive vice- 


president of the Craftsmen’s 
Council. The other members of the Jury of 
Selection and Award John Paul 
Miller, goldsmith and teacher at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Art, and Dr. Grace Mc- 
Cann Morley, director of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, who was chairman of the 
jury. This is the second annual to be spon- 
sored by the Hickok Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., which also underwrote the money 
prizes. The first exhibition was initiated in 
February 1955 at the Huntington Gallery, 
Huntington, W. Va., under the direction of 
Thomas S. Tibbs, now director of the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts, New York 
City. The present show will be circulated 
throughout the country during 1957 and 
1958 and is expected to have wide influence 
{merican jewelry design. 


were: 


in contemporary 


At the present time, objects for use are 
more simple in form and more easily ac- 
cepted by the public than those for orna- 
mentation, The desire for directness has 
led to elimination of decoration, as can be 
witnessed in contemporary architecture 
and much of the industrial arts. This has 


become a real challenge for the contem- 


For silver and moonstone pendant (facing page) 


Silver, ebony, ivory. gold cuff links won pirchase award for Nina Shelley. 


national jewelry show at rochester 


porary jeweler. He must create a style of 


jewelry true to contemporary esthetic 
needs without sacrificing good craftsman- 
ship to the esthetic spur. It is most im- 
portant to keep a balance; skilled crafts- 
manship without proper design can result 
in a substitution of technical dexterity for 
creative imagination. 
It was the general impression of the 
jury when it made its first inspection of 
all the pieces submitted to the Second 
National Jewelry Show that much of the 


had 


prize winners of previous years. As the 


work received its inspiration from 


jurying proceeded, however, it became evi- 


dent that there were many entries that 
showed a fresh individual approach and 
contained ideas worth exploring. There 
were surprisingly few substandard pieces. 
In making the final selection, it became 
apparent that we could have not more 
than 200 superior pieces in the show. If 
we had included more we would have had 
to accept nearly all of the work submitted. 
for the difference was not between the 
good and the bad, but rather a compari- 
son between the good and the superior. 
The prize winning piece in the Precious 


Vetals Ruth Clark Radak- 


ovich, was well thought out with an excit- 


category. by 


ing relationship between polished exterior 


by David Campbell 


surfaces and the dull hand wrought inner 
surfaces, The craftsmanship was superior 
worked out so that a 
hold itself 


in the correct position while being worn. 


and every detail 


large asymmetric form would 
You at once sensed its balance. 
The 


metals was given to Christian F. 


Best in Class award for precious 


Schmidt 
for his beautifully designed and executed 
pendants in silver and gold. The handling 
of the material was skillful and the decora- 
tive effects obtained by working out the 


design from suggested forms in nature 


demonstrated the craftsman’s art and in- 
ventiveness. Here again the textural effects 
and the combinations of material were 


handled 


straint to make the result most pleasing. 


with the proper amount of re- 
Schmidt's bracelet of gold and ebony 
was one of the most competent pieces in 


The called 


for great skill and understanding in han- 


the exhibition. construction 
dling of materials used. The ebony, which 
acted as a background for the sculptured 
gold areas, was handled as a precious 
material itself, The shaping and inter-re- 
lationship between materials left little to 
be desired. 

were few entries in the men’s 


The 


for his 


There 
went to 


links 


award 


cuff 


jewelry class. first 


John J. Szymak and 


. honorable mention in the precious metals class and a purchase award to Svetozar Radakovich 








Earrings by Olal Skoog 


fors mon 


Silver and gold cuff links and reversi 
ble belt buckle won $200 
Wen's Jeu elry Award for John Szymak 


(above) 


silver and gold. entry 


buckle in Phis 
showed skillful craftsmanship and inven- 
The 


buckle was designed so that either face 


tiveness on the part of the jeweler. 


could be used, one side plain, the other 


The links 


held in 


with surface enrichment. were 


most ingenious—the center such 
a manner that there was movement to the 
clustered shafts. It was orderly without 
pretense 

In the Non-Precious Materials class Flor 
ence Hollingsworth succeeded in creating 
a harmonious interplay in color and tex 
ture between three different materials, The 
scale and color relationship in the areas of 
the wood to the whole design, achieved a 
decorative quality with simplicity, which 
was refreshing 


Radakovich 


for special 


il rendants " velozalr 
The | lants | Svet 


were singled out by the jury 


recognition because it was felt that here 


was a departure from the ordinary. Curved, 
highly polished surface areas were de 
signed to give reflection to stones held in 


exciting settings made of silver and gold. 


pure 


Best in Class 


tward of $100 went to Christian 


F. Schmidt for his pendant in silver and gold 


The influence of economic considera- 
tions, problems of labor and material costs 
on the designs was evident in the work of 
many jewelers, For example, where ex- 
pensive material such as gold was used the 
gauge or weight of the precious metal was 
often lighter than that which would have 
best served the design. Of course, it is 
true that wearability is a factor and one of 
the weaknesses in judging jewelry is the 
fact that it is not seen on the wearer for 
whom it may have been intended. 

I also had the feeling that in the strug- 
gle to be novel or to produce something 
new, the design was worked out in minute 


When 


ferred to the material, the spontaneity of 


detail on paper. however, trans- 


creating directly in the medium was lost. 


Planning design ahead of time is desire- 


able but the craftsman should always be 
flexible enough to take advantage of sug- 
gestions as they appear during the work- 
ing process 

In the category, Related Objects, which 
such as 


was comprised of small works 





{ purchase award went to Mary Kretsinger for 
this Girl and Cat pendant in gold and enamel 








Beach pebble pendant embellished with silver 
won purchase | or Dr. Robert Wadsworth 








Ruth Roach’s silver bracelet won purchase award 


Best in Class—Non-Precious Materials award of $100 went to Florence 
Hollingsworth for this necklace made out of silver, brass and wood 


Christian Schmidt's gold, ebony bracelet shared Best in Class award 


Silver bracelet won Christian Schmidt purchase prize 


pillboxes, cigarette cases, etc., craftsman- 


ship, on the whole, was lacking. A high 


degree of skill is needed where articles 
are intended for practical use and where 
they must, at the same time, retain all of 
the delicacy of pure jewelry. Too often 
the machine-made parts selected to be em- 
bellished, were of inferior quality and did 
not warrant the attention given them by 
the craftsmen. We did not feel that any of 
the work submitted in this category de 
served an award. 

A jeweler must be aware of new meth 
ods and techniques as well as the materials 
which science is now making available to 
industry. Also, study of the processes that 
were used to produce the fine pieces of 
past cultures could add to the vocabulary 
of the jeweler. For instance, | am sure 
that the patient research done by John 
Paul Miller into the granulation techniques 
of the Etruscans has been of inestimable 
help to him in the last few years 

It is regrettable that commitments to 
other shows prevented many outstanding 
jewelers in the country from participating 
in this exhibition, It is particularly difh- 
cult for the hand craftsmen whose produc- 
tion is limited to take part in all the events 
in which they are asked to participate. 
They simply cannot afford to take their 
work out of the market so frequently and 
for such long periods as many exhibitions 
demand, Much of the problem could be 
solved by the creation of a clearing house 
to schedule shows and prevent overlapping. 
I also feel that biennial events give crafts- 
men time to develop new ideas and give all 
interested people a better perspective of the 
progress made, 

\ unique opportunity lies in the hands 
of the craftsman to set truly high stand- 
ards for the public to see and learn. The 
craftsman, unlike the designer in industry, 
does not have to be influenced by the mar- 
keting needs of a sales department which 
is, as a rule, esthetically destructive. Nor 
is he faced with the risk of mass produc- 
tion where a failure to anticipate public 
taste can be disastrous. The carftsman is 
the one person who can maintain a direct 
unity between design and actual execution 
and thus transmit to the finished product 
a liveliness that is unique. 

I have made these observations because 
as I reflect upon the work submitted to the 
Second National Jewelry Show, I find that 
we should feel greatly encouraged over 
the advance made in the field of jewelry 


making in this country in a short time. 
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walker weed / yankee cabinetmaker 


makes 


Fac h 


sents 


piece of furniture he 
Walker Weed's 


modern designs that have a direct connec- 


repre 
intensive search for 
tion with America’s fine woodwork, His 
early training and experience in reprodu 
ing early American pieces formed a foun 
dation upon which this young Yankee cab- 
bases his production of 


inetmaker today 


contemporary turniture 
The place he chose to live helps explain 
this unusual approach to craftsmanship 


Gilford Ne w 
New England village of 200-vear-old white 


Hampshire, is a storybook 
clapboarded houses clustered together be 
neath ancient sugar maples and tall shade 
Weeds 


children live in an old farm house halfway 


elms. The and their two young 


up the side of Gunstock Mountain at the 


end of the road that runs through town 


Weed savs he did not go off and settle 
in the country as a non-conformist. For 
him, it was rather the path of least resist 
with a comfort, 


lack of 


ince, premium on quiet 


and interruption, On graduation 
from Dartmouth in 1940, where he majored 
in English, he could have chosen any of a 
variety of professions, but having long been 
in avocational woodworker, he chose cab 
term as a manutas 


inetmaking (after a 


turer's representative) principally for the 
way of life it offered. He makes his furni 
ture in a barn adjoining his house and sells 


most of it through his littl showroom in 


Neeed n 
housed 


one corner of the same building. He never 
takes a deposit with an order for furniture 


“and what an amusing reaction I get 


from people who have never been trusted 


before.” Disdaining veneers, his prices are 
comparable to the imported Scandinavian 
furniture that is made of plywood and 
veneer, 

Walker Weed's way of life. its closeness 
to nature, is clearly reflected in his designs 

in his respect for the inherent beauty of 
natural wood, in the strength-without-heavi 
ness of his forms. His gently tapering table 
legs, for instance, are considerably thinner 
than those of most tables of comparable 
achieves stability by 


surface area: he 


splaying them. Bucking the current trend 


toward increasing delicacy in furniture 


Weed's 


built to last for generations. 


remains solid 


He feels that 


design. furniture 
some of the more modern, and what he con- 
siders transient, designs in U.S. furniture 
tend to be too self-consciously “expressive.” 
over-severe Or over-s¢ ulptured 

The chair shown on page 37 is a case in 
point. Its design is sound and undeniably 
rock-ribbed Yankee 


its legs is typically 


sensible in a sort of 
The 
Windsor 


design too 


way splay of 
its shovel seat is conventional in 
It is the back that gives the 
chair its individuality, a lightness of spirit 
and a certain gaiety, of which Weed has 


this to say: “There is too little that inspires 


laughter in a great deal of our contempo 


rarv furniture. including my own, and if 


only I could achieve a degree of whimsy 
in all my things I would feel justified. Why 
and 


must we be so serious about ‘function’ 


‘purity of line’? Life is full of laughter, and 
a little out-of-proportionateness, as in this 
chair, just keeps the pot boiling.” 


Walker Weed’s 


fairly and 


working methods are 


routine mostly involve machin 
ery, although he does certain operations by 
hand, like drilling dowel holes, simply be 
cause he enjovs them. His designing 
methods, on the other hand, are distinctive 
He often analyzes a successful piece of tra 
ditional furniture and reworks the design 
making a series of mock-ups in soft pine 
to adapt its best features. This is in line 
with his belief that the work of any crafts 
man benefits by an approach that at least 
examines the best work of the past 
Basix ally. however. Weed saves he does 
not intend his work to represent any radi 
cal departure from plain good taste. Con 
stantly probing his own designs, he is never 
satished with what he does. His quest is 
simplification, but in his deliberate accen 
tuation of grain. in his subtle and deftly 
artistic combination of complementary 
light and dark woods, Weed has associated 
unwittingly, with the 


himself, perhaps 


widespread trend in U. S. craft art toward 


greater surface enrichment. A man of 
gentleness and quiet strength. his search for 
a beautiful life is deeply ingrained in every 
piece of furniture he makes 


Walker 


worker toying with the idea of becoming a 


Weed warns the amateur wood 


full-time cabinetmaker that there are cer 
tain stop-and-go signals worth examining 
however, before making the Great Decision 
Such a person, says Weed, should ask him 
self what it is he hopes to achieve, Is it 
something solid and tangible like excel 
lence of craftsmanship, rather than “hap 
piness” or péace of mind? 

But once having determined to turn to 


W eed, the 


young cabinetmaker must start originating 


full-time craftsmanship, says 


designs that reflect his individuality. He 


must learn to respect his intuition about 
them and, at the same time, he should value 
and be affected by the response of other 
people to his work. Not seeking too avidly 
the professional critic's plaudits, he should 
never forget that the crafts are so deeply 
rooted in the origins of mankind that, “un 
less there is something terribly wrong with 
his work, all sorts and kinds of people will 


find joy in it.” e, & 





Coffee table (17 _” {") has legs of contrasting wood 


BR eed makes dropleaj table (47” 2”) in a variety of woods 


His oak desk has hand carved legs of a dark walnut 





SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


Wi: RARE EXOTIC WOOOS—coneo chony. coco bolo, rosewood, Im 
num vitae, Koromunde T f “ i 4 and 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot siabs and pieces up to 5 x 6”. Each prece 
clearly identified. 1 Ib. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $3.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50 

2228: ELEPHANT ivORY sound and seasoned. Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts. Fascinating material! 
Mixed lot over | Ib. $4.50; ¥% Ib. lot $1.75 

2279: GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS Africa to apered 
strong, flexible, unlimited possibilities. $1.00 doz 

SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS KIT ' 


acassar ¢ i A 


BONUS .. . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free... 
3 profusely illustrated articies on jewelry-making and gems. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 


#273: MATURAL BONE BEADS —curious and crude; round cabochons 
flat back. Center hole for hanging. %” diam. 75¢ doz. 

#274: SAME INTRIGUING BONE BEADS —cxauisite colors nnabar 
red. Lapis-lazul: blue. malachite green, persimmon orange. 85¢ doz 





FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY ISSUE OF “DESIGN QUAR 
TERLY”, an important survey, dramatic photographs of work by 89 
jewelry-artists, with statements, comments, biographies, et 

COMBINATION OFFER: Design Quarterly (50. ) 
on jeweiry, gems (45¢); our Dig catalogue (2 : 
TREASURE PACKAGE— glittering, uncut chunks tourmaline 


citrine, beryl t ‘ 5 10 to BS preces to package 





Evening Post, Esquire, and megatines. 


“p’ be Everybody can moke fascinating ond valuable 
caged gem jewelry. No soldering, no extra tools 
or equipment, no skill or experience needed! Be- 
“gin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 
gverenteed a thrilling success! 


BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT SIA 
tains 2 prs. fine jewelers pliers (1 for bending, 
cutting ; 3 glittering rough gems; 2 ft. silver wire; 
heavier wire; 14 ft. chain, clasps and earring attach- 
ments, all sterling, Everything for pendant & car 
rings, with some left over Seteeaions Entire kit 
only $5.00 
BRACELET KIT 1-8—contains 6 glittering rough gems, aquamarine, 
citrine, amethyst, precious topaz, etc., plus 5 ft. caging wire anc 
heavy, handsome Sensulet chain and clasp, all sterling. Kit $5.00 


Yes, we are the same Sem Kramer you heve reed about in 
the Seturdey other 





J 
Sam Kramer's complete catalogue. 
Facts on gems, jewelry making; illustrated jewelry projects, birth 
stone lists; gem-hardness table; mm gauge, etc. Vivid descriptions 
hundreds of gems, natural materials, curiosa, findings, etc. Only 25 


| We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


22378: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS—{resh water pearls 
tear-drop shape, flat back, cabochon top. %&” to 42” long. 3 for 
#280 NARIUS OF CARACALLA—ancient Roman silver com (211 
217 A.D.) Handminted, weighty Authenticity guaranteed NG 
diam. Make unique cuff-links, earrings, $3.00 each; for $5.00 
NAUTCH DANCERS ANKLE SELLS—curious, crude brass bells from 


India >” diam. Fasten to bracelets and earrings. $1.00 per doz 


Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted. 


~~ Dept. H., 29 W. 8th $ 
SAM KRAMER * © © New York 11, N. y. re 


People interested in the arts... whether artist-craftsmen or 
collectors of art and crafts . . . simply cannot afford not to read 
and keep on file every single issue of the new CRAFT HORIZONS, 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Pottery by Harvey Littleton of Verona. Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen \ovember |-29 

The 36th Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen exhibition at the Mil 
waukee Art Institute may be taken as a good example of a show 
for getting the public interested in hand crafts. A small show 
of 152 objects by 73 craftsmen, the entries reflected sound, con- 
servative design coupled with craftsmanship of the highest order. 

It is a rare craft show in Wisconsin where Harvey K. Littleton 
fails to walk off with one of the major awards. Littleton teaches 
ceramics at the University of Wisconsin. Running true to form. 
he captured the major Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen award with 
an appealingly homogenous group of stoneware pieces decorated 
with the familiar bold brush strokes in earth colors. 

The Milwaukee Art Institute award went to Richard Schneider 
for two sensitively thrown and decorated stoneware bottles 
Frank Kulasiewicz was cited for his huge stoneware bowls with 
striking incised decoration and a handsome green stoneware 
bottle. The Milwaukee Art Institute purchased Didier Jour- 
neaux’ carefully finished stoneware wine set with iron spotted 
glaze, relieved on the decanter by sgraffito ribs. Abraham Cohn 
received two purchase awards, one from American Clay Com- 
pany for his bowl and jar with striking black and white decora 
tion and the other, from Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin Narodick, for 
a brown stoneware casserole, Other awards in ceramics went to 
James L. Wozniak, to Annelore Riedl, and to Jean Podell. 

In weaving, Belle Schultz obtained the Wisconsin Designer 
Craftsmen award for outstanding work. In her linen and cotton 
upholstery fabric each warp thread was made of three mercerized 
threads of different shades twisted together, giving lovely color. 
In the weft of her coat fabrics she uses dog-hair or goat-hair 
which she carded and spun herself. 

Other awards for weaving went to Ruth Ketterer Harris and 
Erika Grob for wool stoles, to Kate M. Schultz for a wool chenille 
rug, to Myrtle Watson for a linen and chenille drapery fabric. 
ind Dorothea S. Miller for a linen and metal banquet cloth and 
napkin set, 

In silk screen, Sister Mary Remy won for her sailcloth while 
Mathilda Vandenbergh for a fabric wall scroll on table runner. 

In metal work, Lyda Davidson's well-made silver bowl and 
Roy Pedersen’s intriguing silver and coral pendant received 
prizes while Richard Thiel won two awards for a silver crucifix 
and a finger ring, two pieces which achieve distinction by the 
greatest economy of means. Other awards went to Rosalind 
Meyer for calf leather book binding, to John M. Frase for a 
divided triangular wooden bowl, and to Jean Gawin for a tray 
and a creamer in silver. 

Richard F, Siebrecht received the Design Excellence 1956 
award, which was presented during the exhibition “for the piece 
or group of pieces which represent the best in good design.” 
Siebrecht exhibited two pendants, and a cuff link and tie bar 
set. Austere in feeling, these pieces, of flawless design and work- 
manship, are impressively substantial without being heavy. 

Also outstanding among the entries were Earl Krentzin’s silver 
pieces for their ornamental and sculptural quality. 

DIDIER JOURNEAUX 





Ne edlework by Karasz 


Mariska Karasz \ovember 14-December 8 

The needle and thread is Mariska Karasz’ brush and palette: 
fabric is her canvas. In her latest show at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery (New York City) her compositions reflect the most 
avante garde directions of modern painting. This creative needle 
woman has become more daring in her emphasis on textural and 
spatial contrasts, in linear patterns juxtaposed against a mass of 
tightly stitched areas, in the grace of the simple line of thread 
floating through the space of the fabric, in the depth created by 
closely related colors that recede and project. The stitchery is 
kept deliberately simple, for Mariska Karasz is demonstrating 
her artistry not her virtuosity, Like the painter, she explores the 
relationships within the picture frame and to herself. 


Twentieth Century Tapestries December 9-January 13 

\ dual exhibition of tapestries at the Montclair Museum ( New 
Jersey) featured the work of two Belgian artists now living in 
this country: Jan Van Noten and Jan Yoors, As a tapestry de- 
signer and painter, Van Noten is a pictorialist and his vision has 
been colored by a sojourn in the Belgian Congo, In both his 
tapestries as well as his water colors and drawings he stylizes in 
vibrating color and design, the life of Africa and its landscape. 
Van Noten designs the cartoons for his tapestries but they are 
executed for him in Belgium. Jan Yoors, on the other hand, is 
both a designer and weaver. On a monumental scale, his tapes- 
tries are woven in his New York studio on an 18-foot vertical 
loom without treadles, closely approaching the haute-lisse looms 
of medieval times, The weaving is done simultaneously by Yoors, 
his wife and sister-in-law. The wools, imported from Persia, are 
dyed by Yoors himself. His colors are brilliant and his images 
bold and allegorical—the product of a poetic imagination. 


Bookbinding by Gerhard Gerlach \ovember 8-20 

An exhibition of hand bookbinding by Gerhard Gerlach with 
step-by-step photographs of the technique of binding books by 
hand was shown by The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
(New York City). Among the notable volumes exhibited was the 
Ruppel Bible, which Gerlach rebound. The massive folio is sewn 
on raised double cords, set between heavy boards and bound in 
white pigskin ornamented with blind tooling. It is one of three 
copies of this bible in America. The date is probably 1468. Ger- 
lach, trained in Germany under the noted Ignatz Weimeler with 
whom he studied printing, calligraphy, history of art and book- 
binding. He came here in 1934, teaches at Columbia University. 


Stained Glass by Jennerjohn October 30-November 28 
The stained glass of Warren P. Jennerjohn (New York City) 
shown at the New York University Art Education Gallery demon- 


strated the use of this medium as “painting” by placing the 
ted th f th d : t ’ 


works in frames which were lighted from the rear, An abstract 
artist, Jennerjohn teaches at Adelphi College (New York City) 
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hielded wooden handle -two dollars 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE Complete Class-Proven Supplies 
for every phase of ENAMELING and CERAMICS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUES 


19” steel scroller w' 


G@rtazeez 


instead of water 
glaze with Giaze 














KENNETH BATES’ 
own design! Three in- 
dispensable tools for 
countiess enametist 
uses. $1.25 ca 


AUTOGRAPHED 


of Bates ‘En 
sis RT po @& 
11447 euclid ave., cleveland 6, ohio 





Wool & 
Worsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 
for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 
PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 


TAPESTRIES © PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT © WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 


If not available at your local dealer write 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


10 WEST 33rd STREET 
Dept. C, 
New York 1, 





Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver, 
Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 

Dishes, Copper, 

Brass, Pewter 


Supplied in Silver & Gold 


2 & “ Solder & Fluxes 


we Write for Free Price List 
i) Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son 


709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





EVERYTHING IN MOSAICS 


Venetian glass, Byzantine, Marble Tesserae, and all kinds, (send ‘0c for 
samples). Special cement, adhesive, bases, cutters all supplies. CUSTOM 
MOSAICS, Mowialight’ (Pat. Pend.), murals, all sizes tables, floors, 
originals by mosaic artists. GR 35-2804 


Write for free information 


MOSAIC 
a 82 Wes? 3rd Street, N. Y. 12 
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Artists” Craft Show JAN, 17 THRU FEB. 13 
zabriskie 
gallery 


835 MADISON AVENUE, BETWEEN 69 & 70 STS. 

















if hat do we sell ? 


Our price list shows that we have all kinds of 
CRAFT METALS—silver, gold, copper, brass, pewter 
aluminum 
FINE TOOLS—jewelry making and metalsmithing 
JEWELRY FINDINGS—-sterling, gold-filled, karat gold, 
copper ond nickel piloted 
ENAMELING SUPPLIES—copper and silver shapes, do 


mestic and imported enamels, kilns, etc 


But the most important item does not hove a price tog 


An order placed with us assures immediate delivery with an 
undersianding for the needs of schcols and croftsmen. One 
order will convince you 


c. R. HILL COMPANY 


35 West Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 











the yarn Epot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROthY lieBes yarn dEpoT 











unusual yarns in exciting colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 


“Precious stones for precious little’’ 


od We invite you to select quality stones 
from one of ovr colorful approval ship- 


ments. They ore specially selected according 
to your request, but do not obligate you 
to any purchase. You may receive different 


selections as often as you wish and hold them for a full 30 days. 


All stones ore cut in ovr own overseas shop with you in 
mind. Supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. For 


better buys in stones and unequaled service, write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





world’s finest 
for decorating 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 6" x 6". 
Also Available: 
* TILE TRIVETS * WOODEN FRAMES -~ 

* TILE BACKS and HANGERS 


Write for FREE Descriptive Price List No. CH 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
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and recently received the Tiffany Award for stained glass, He 
uses two approaches to his medium: one is to compose glass 
fragments of varying colors between two panes of colorless trans- 
parent glass; the other is to set it into a matrix such as plaster, 
linoleum paste or cement. Jennerjohn has discarded lead sup- 
ports and works cold, without fusing his glass to supports in the 
kiln. Outstanding in the show was a design of varying whites 
ranging from delicate, milky translucency to an almost opaque 
white. This effective manipulation of monochrome most ap- 
proached the painter's art, which seems to be Jennerjohn’s aim. 


Stoneware by Fong Chow \ovember 27-December 22 

Over 75 pieces of Fong Chow's newest work was shown at the 
Mi Chou Gallery (New York City) in his first one-man show 
since his last one three years ago at America House, More monu- 
mental in size and concept than his previous work, these pieces 
are characterized by their sheer simplicity of form and by the 
marvelous color—complex, luminous and rich. 


Art For the Fairmount Temple \ovember | 4December 4 
The work of five well-known American artists comprised the ex- 
hibition at the Cleveland Museum of Art of the art work designed 
for the new Fairmount Temple in Beachwood, Ohio. On view 
were three welded bronze candelabra and a bas relief sculpture 
by Ibram Lassaw; three brass plaques by Herbert Ferber; seven 
tapestries and eight Torah covers designed by painter Abraham 
Rattner who also designed the Temple's columnar mosaics; the 
work of Cleveland artists Sol A. Bauer whose wood sculpture 
Lament was purchased by the Temple from the 1956 May Show: 
and Leon Gordon Miller whose colorful stained glass will also 
be installed in the Temple. Architect was Percival Goodman with 
Braverman and Halpern Associates, 

Prior to the opening of this show the objects were exhibited 
at the Kootz Gallery (New York City) together with those exe- 
cuted for another of Goodman's Temples, the Temple of Aaron 
Congregation in St. Paul, (Minnesota). These included exterior 
sculpture and interior welded metal objects by Ferber and Las- 
saw and ark curtain designed by painter Helen Frankenthaler. 
Tapestries for both temples were executed by Edward Fields; 
mosaics by Vincent Foscato, 


Ceramics by William Wyman October 24-November 25 

Technical accomplishment combined with refinement and _ in- 
ventiveness characterize the pottery of William Wyman in his 
one-man show at the deCordova and Dana Museum (Lincoln- 
ville, Mass.). Included in the show are also mosaics set in tables 
built in cooperation with Paul Killinger, woodworker from Stow, 
Mass. Wyman constructs many of his tall pots in three wheel- 
thrown sections in which the joints are revealed as part of the 
design. The forms vary from long, curved to pouchshaped vases. 





Jewelry by Frid! Blumenthal 

In showing about 100 pieces of her jewelry at the Art Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Public Library, Frid] Blumenthal says of 
her work: “Metal has its peculiar characteristics and not all 
designs that look promising on paper, make a pleasing piece of 
jewelry. I like to design jewelry that is modern in concept but 
not bizarre or grotesque. | find ideas for my designs in nature 
as well as in primitive forms. | am trying then to develop these 
basic forms into jewelry that is ornate and yet reticent.” 


Edwin and Mary Scheier Vovember 25-December 20 

Over 150 items of pottery and sculpture by Edwin and Mary 
Scheier at the Philips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.), demon- 
strated once again the consistent and continuing imaginative 
scope and technical skill of this nationally known husband- 
and-wife team. They are masters of integrating form and surface 
decoration. The rich imagery of their drawings in sgraffito and 
relief effectively patterned around the pot carry out the best 
classical traditions of pottery in the modern vein. 


Fifth Texas State Exhibition November 4-25: December 5-January 2 
The Fifth Texas Crafts Exhibition, sponsored by the San Antonio 
Craft Guild moved on to the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, after 
its successful San Antonio showing at the Witte Memorial Mu- 
seum. This is in line with an agreement between craft workers 
of Dallas and San Antonio whereby a major craft show will be 
presented in Texas each year, with these two cities alternating 
in its sponsorship. 

Katherine Choy, whe is a ceramist and a teacher at Sophie 
Newcombe College, New Orleans, acted as a one-man jury, and 
chose 116 pieces by 58 craftsmen from around 300 submitted. 
She awarded prizes to the following: 

Rest-in-show: first, Hannah H. Stewart (Houston) for pottery; 
second, Francis Stephen (Pharr) for jewelry; third, Martha 
Morse (Houston) for weaving. 

In ceramics: first, Margaret Flowers (San Antonio) for stone- 
ware; Mary Green (San Antonio) for ceramic sculpture. 

In textiles: first, Mrs. Kay Maxham (San Antonio) for weav- 
ing. Others were Mrs. Martha Morse (Houston) and William 
\. Turner (San Antonio), Robert K. Winn (San Antonio), Anna 
L. Jefferson (Ft. Worth). 

In metal: first, Francis Stephan (Pharr) for jewelry; Wiltz 
Harrison (El Paso) for silver smithing: James Avery (Kerr- 
ville) for jewelry; Kathleen Blacksheer ( Navasota) for enamel- 
ing; Al Hayes, metal. 

In glass: first, Mary E, Marker (San Antonio), for a glass 
and plastic mosaic plaque; Margaret Pace (San Antonio) for a 
mosaic; and Mona S. Pierce (Lubbock) for enamel on glass 

In leather: first, Frederick and Enid Collins (Medina) for 
bags and belts. 

As a special feature there were four guest exhibitors. They 
were Katherine Choy, Harding Black, San Antonio potter; Ken- 
neth F, Bates. Cleveland enamelist; Dorothea Hulse, Los An- 


geles weaver. 


Northwest Designer-Craftsmen October /4November 18 
The Northwest Designer-Craftsmen which opened their first for- 
mal group exhibition at the Charles and Emma Frye Free Public 
Art Museum (Seattle, Wash.) included ceramics by Lucille 
Nutt, Robert Sperry, Henry Lin, Nan McKinnell, Louis Mideke, 
Betty Feves; woven textiles by Hella Skowronski and Miriam 
Peck; printed textiles by Reino Randall; jewelry by Coralynn 
Pence, Ruth Pennington, Russell Day, Don Tompkins; furniture 
by Evert Sodergren; silver by Ruth Pennington; wooden bowls 
by Charles Smith and George Federoff; enamels by Lisel Salzer; 
lamps by Irene McGowan; stained glass by Russell Day. 

The group was recently formed to raise the standards of 
design as well as make the public aware of what is being done 
by the professional designer-craftsman of the Pacific Northwest 
area which includes Alaska, British Columbia, Montana, Oregon 
and Washington. 





STERLING SILVER & GOLD 








Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 
Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 
Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
1430 ICT Building 
P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 











STONEWARE BAKERS o al 


Delightful fish shapes de- 
signed by La Gardo Tack- 
ett. White with hand- 
painted underglaze dec- 
eration 


8- Also 
83/,"x6” 
$2.00 


Send 
” » check or 
A-16" x5", money order 
$4.00 including 50 
for postage to 


Edwards Originals Dept. C—P.0. Box 236, Brighton 35, Mess. 





mn 


¢ The quarterly with something for every handweaver. 


¢ Join the thousands who read & re-read every issue. 
¢ Write for brochure and prices of back issues. 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50¢, Pan American & foreign $1 yr. extra. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, ORegon 9-2748 





JEWELRY TEACHERS 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. Poy 
only for what you keep. 

Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful imported gems 
ore perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, earrings, etc. 
Students will gain experience in evalvating precious 
stone selection from these groups. Available ore as- 
sortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of TOPAZ, 
GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


OHll BARRY” 


Importers. of Precious Stoner 


DEPT. C, 444 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 





25th SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION 


Paper Binding $1.50 

Deluxe Bookbinding 2.50 

Add 25c extra for postage 

and handling. Mention 

(with order) ‘Crafts Ho- 

rizon Magazine and re- 

ceive FREE Polished Ba- 

roque Gem. 

If you wish, send for 

FREE brochure describing encyclope- 

dia which is a 224-page book 8 2”’xil” in size. This 

book cost us $4.50 to publish. 
This ENCYCLOPEDIA AND SUPERCATALOG is the 
most outstanding SUPPLY CATALOG THAT HAS 
EVER BEEN PUBLISHED. YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT IT. Read what one customer has 
to say about our last one. ‘Please send me two 
copies of your 1956 ENCYCLOPEDIA. Wouldn't 
swap my 1950 copy for a farm out West. 

Mr. Stanley O. Goding, Springfield, Vermont 


Purchase price plus return postage refunded if you are 
not satisfied. Catalog Lists 2200 Items— machinery, 
tools, supplies for gem cutting and jewelry making. 
Baroque gems, books, jewelry metals and parts. Gild- 
ing metal and copper forms for enameling. 

Book contains many instructive articles. 


GRIEGER’S INC * 
1633 E. WALNUT ST. « 
PASADENA 4, CALIF. *« 


Form K9-14 





Send for Catalog CH 


omplete line ey 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


401 BROADWAY, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


of equipment for 


studios & schools 
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Florida Annual \ovember 15-25 

The sixth annual State Craft Show of Florida Craftsmen at the 
Norton Gallery and School of Art (West Palm Beach) showed 
the work of 67 craftsmen in all media and awarded prizes to the 
following: in ceramics, first prize to Charles Brown, second to 
A. J. Spencer, third to Dorothy Darbee; in enamels, first to 
Dorothy Fuldner, second to James Lanham, third to Barbara 
McWhorter; in jewelry, first to Livia Oras, second to Elsa 
Freund, third to Sam Prager; in sculpture, first to Vee-Gee 
Stern, second to Sam Prager, third to Mary Eidmiller; in weav- 
ing (no first prize), second to Sidney Brett, third to Lillian 
Marchialette; also, a first went to Elsa Freund for a dyed wall 
hanging, second to Edwin Walter for a glass dish, third to Flor- 
ence Rich for a hooked rug. Other major prizes included pur- 
chase awards by Thomas E. Thompson Co., which went to Bertha 
Anderson for her enamel and by the American Art Clay Co. to 
Melvin Caspar for pottery. 


ool rug by William Imel 


Kansas Designer-Craftsmen October 28-November 16 

Over 150 pieces by 77 craftsmen were featured in the third an- 
nual Kansas Designer-Craftsman show at the University of 
Kansas. It is interesting to note that the 16 pieces of sculpture 
included in this show were executed in every medium—ceramic. 
wood, stone, welded steel and cast bronze. In the words of the 
jury which consisted of sculptor Bernard Frazier, who teaches 
at the University of Kansas, and Dr. Ray Faulkner of Stanford 
University, California. the show demonstrated “the vitality of 
American crafts and designs in the second half of the century.” 
lt compared favorably with the “works of other such working 
groups—as competent as many; as good as the best.” Winners 
of the major $100 awards were: Nan. Becker (Kansas City, Mo.) 
for her ceramic sculpture; William Imel (Ft. Collins, Colo.) for 
his wool rug: Ronald Hickman (Lawrence, Kans.) for his ster- 
ling and ivory sugar and creamer; Bert Keeney (Pittsburg. 
Kans.) for stoneware, 

Other winners include the following: in pottery, Richard Edie 
(Brookings, S. Dakota), Paul Knud Elben (Ottawa, Kans.) : 
in silver work, K. J. Matzdorf (Manhattan, Kans.), Sharon 
Huenergardt (Emporia, Kans.); in textiles, Nellie B. Burow 
(Springdale, Conn.), Thelma Johnson (Kansas City, Mo.): 
Duane Johnson (Denver, Colo.) for a glass and metal window 
hanging; Fern Cole (Akron, Ohio) for an enamel panel; Gab- 
nella Polony (Kansas City, Mo.) for a glass cloisonne. 


New Jersey Artists and Craftsmen Vovember /5-January 6 

The fifth Annual Exhibition-Sale of work by New Jersey artists 
and craftsmen at the Newark Museum included ceramics, 
jewelry, woodenware, weaving from $1] to $25; prints, paintings 
and furniture up to $50. Among the well known designer-crafts- 
men exhibiting were: ceramists Edward Chandless, James Crum- 
rine, Nora Herz, Hui Ka Kwong, Karen Karnes, Louis Mendez, 
Rolf Key-Oberg; jewelers Sydel and Howard Ackerman, Max- 
well Chayat, Mona France, Claire and Howard Hunter, Eleanor 
Kiss; woodworkers Joyce and Edgar Anderson, Emil Milan; 


weaver Rene Howe. 
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Weavers who know quality and value best, 
choose LILY’S yarns and supplies every- 


time— 


Join the thousands of happy weavers who 
use LILY’S high-quality yarns and turn all 


your weaving into winners. 


A large and complete stock, in all the smart 
modern colors, is available for prompt 


shipment. 


NEWEST addition to this na- 
tionally popular line is Art. 108 
8/2 unmercerized dull finish 
cotton — on 1 lb. cones and 2 


oz. tubes. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE today 
ORDER ALL YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 








MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 DAY TOURS TO FABULOUS ARTS & CRAFTS CENTERS. 
ALL-INCLUSIVE PRICE INCLUDES ALL TRANSPORTATION, 
FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, MOST MEALS, CRAFT DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS IN REMOTE INDIAN VILLAGES, TIPS, ETC. YOUR 
TRAVELING COMPANIONS ARE FELLOW ARTISTS-CRAFTS- 
MEN © RESERVATIONS LIMITED TO PULLMAN CAR 
CAPACITY ©* ESCORTED BY T. H. HEWITT. 

@ APRIL 7 to OAXACA, MITLA, MEXICO CITY, TAXCO 
(POST-CONVENTION TOUR, AMERICA FEDERATION OF 
ARTS) 

@ JUNE 9 to OAXACA, MITLA, MEXICO CITY, TAXCO 
CO-ESCORT: BERTA FREY, NEW YORK CITY 

@ JUNE 30 DONG KINGMAN PAINTING WORKSHOP 

@ JULY 28 TO GUADALAJARA, LAKE PATZCUARO, MEX- 
ICO CITY. CO-ESCORT: VALBORG (MAMA) GRAVEN- 
DER, MILL VALLEY, CALIF. 

@ OCTOBER 6 MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE SEMINAR TOUR 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 


T. H. HEWITT © 2413 DRISCOLL © HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 

















Ancient Roman Art Made Easy 
Make yourown mosaic tables 


with beautiful Italian tiles, which 
can be applied to any surface. 


plain and 
t fancy 


CERAMIC mosaics LEGS 
ar 168 tes, $145 BRASS 
WALNUT ) srass 
GLASS mosaics BIRCH § “YFFS 


a B. . sheets 
ALUMINUM 
= -<{~) $1 95 oy ’ 


Send 50¢ for sample tiles and leg brochure. 


door stores 


246 east 5ist., n. y. 22 PL 3-2280 
161 west 4 st., n. y. WA 9-9292 
3144 M st, NW, Washington, D. C. FE 3-1362 














ANYONE CAN DO MOSAICS 


the ancient art made simple as ABC 


NOW! «@ complete sew lovishly llustreted 
booklet on the moso oft YOURS FREE 


design ideas — imported and domestic 
tesserce—tools and occessories—every 
last thing for the mosaicist’s needs 

The Mosaic Arts Company of Pittsburgh is in the very heart of 


America’s glass and tile industry. Buy direct and seve money— 
no obligation—all by mail. 


The Mosaic Arts Co., Dept. C-11, Box 7197, Pittsburgh 13, Po 


Sirs: Please send me your free booklet 








SHAW'S ORIGINALS 


AMUN NUNGAEEET NN | 


46 


64 PAGES! *"ttoon 


Leorn jewelry making; enomeling processes and 
techniques from step-by-step instructions Book 
lists hundreds of new copper items never before 
ovoailable, low cost kits, complete supplies, new 
tools ond equipment, BIGGEST KILN VALUES ever 
offered. if you are not on our mailing list, send 
for your copy of this velveble book ftodey! 
Rush 25¢ to 


THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of Immerman and Sons 
1812 E&. 13th Se Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Dept. 143 





BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 

BY CRAFTS CLASSES 

Save time and save money 

with LARSON, the ONE 

source for ALL of your 

leathercraft needs . . . from 

Beginners’ Kits requiring 

no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 

tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
5. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 6401, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Language of the Wall October 24-January 6 (shouwr 

The unconscious but powerful art produced by the man: in the 
street and by children in their scrawls and pictures carved and 
scratched on the stone walls of Paris during the last 20 vears 
was shown in photographs by the French artist, Brassai, at the 
Museum of Modern Art (New York City). Brassai calls these 
crude inscriptions Graffiti, after the rock and cave drawings and 
carvings of prehistoric cultures. They show with vividness and 
drama the power of the broken surface, worn down, mutilated, 
transformed by impulse, whimsy, time and accident, Many were 
done by children and it is these that are the most fresh and 
startling. They are, as Brassai says, “ephemeral and savage 
flowers of art 


Designs in Space by Toni Hughes December ¢-January 3! 

In the mobile constructions on show at the Art Education Gallery 
of New York University (New York City), Toni Hughes uses a 
variety of ordinary materials: paper cut-outs bent and twisted 
wire, celluloid film, wooden dowels, bits of plastic string, This 
exhibit is especially full of stimulating possibilities for the 
teacher who must allow children to improvise with scrap ma- 
terials. In her credo, Toni Hughes says: “I make three-dimen- 
sional objects because I like to work in the round, I hang them 
up because since that day at Kitty Hawk in 1903 it is difficult 
to stay on the ground, I like to use openwork construction be- 
cause in this atomic age there are no solids, I enjoy bright trans- 
parent plastics because they come out of the test tube and cast 
colored shadows that create unexpected light patterns. | also like 
the clarity of precise structure; it is a relief from the ever- 
present overabundance of obscurity and an affirmation of the 
belief that we are here on purpose and not by accident.” 


In Brief: Ceramist Katherine Choy won the award for best work 
in artistic craft at the Art Association’s 32nd Annual Autumn 
Exhibition at the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art (New Orleans, 
La.) ... The ceramic sculpture of Nora Herz ( North Arlington, 
N. J.) took first prize at the 25th Annual New Jersey State Ex- 
hibition at the Montclair Art Museum as well as at the Christ- 
mas Exhibit and sale of the Pen and Brush Club (New York 
City) . . . Winners of the Wichita Ceramic Art Society's first 
show were Jennie Waddell and Mary Levin . . . The San Fran- 
cisco Women Artists Exhibition at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art awarded prizes to ceramists Elena Netherby and Muriel 
Savin, weaver Marge Krejcik and bookbinder Florence Walter 
... In the same city, John Mason, a student of Peter Voulkos, 
held a show of his pottery at Gumps, November 5 to 24. 





BULLETINS 


FIRST NATIONAL CRAFTSMEN’S CONFERENCE, under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Craftsmen’s Council, will be held at 
Asilomar on the shore of the Monterey Peninsula in northern 
California, June 12-14, 1957. Inexpensive accommodations for 
some 300 craftsmen will be provided. Famous U.S. and European 
craftsmen will participate in discussions and demonstrate their 
techniques. Full details of this important event will appear in 
the March-April issue of crarT HORIZONS, The annual meeting 
of the A.C.C. will be held at Asilomar at this time 


FIRST ELSIE DEWOLFE AWARD “for inspiring contribution 
to those arts which concern its membership” was awarded by 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Decorators 
to Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, president of the American Craftsmen’s 
Council, at a dinner in her honor at New York’s Plaza Hotel 


in mid-December. 


50 YEARS OF AMERICAN CERAMIC ART is the title of an exhibit 
scheduled by the Scripps College Art Galleries for the Spring 
of 1959. With the cooperation of the American Ceramic Society, 
the Syracuse Museum of Art and the American Craftsmen’s 
Council, the retrospective show will portray the development of 
American ceramic art from its earliest beginnings to its present 
position as a major cultural expression in U.S. society, according 
to Richard Petterson, who will collect ceramics for the show on 


a tour of the nation’s art centers in 1958. 


A JEFFERSONIAN ART PROGRAM is the name of a bill being 
sponsored in Congress by Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. 
(N. J.) which is intended to broaden the federal government's 
participation in the arts with a nine-point program craftsmen 
might familiarize themselves with, since it contains a provision 
for the establishment of a national museum of American arts and 
crafts in the old Patent Office building in Washington, D. C. 


WORK OF WINNERS of the annual Lunning Prize during the 
last six years will begin a two-week exhibition at Georg Jensen, 
New York, February 26. Included are such now-famous 
Scandinavian craftsmen as Danes Hans Wegner and Jens Quist- 
gaard; Norwegians Tapio Wirkkala, Kaj Franck and Timo 
Sarpeneva; Swedes Ingrid Dessau and Ingeborg Lundin. 


WEAVERS CONFERENCE, to include lectures, workshops and an 
exhibition, in Seattle at the University of Washington Student 
Union Building, March 19-21, will be sponsored by the Seattle 
Weaver's Guild for weavers in five western states, Alaska, Hawaii 
and British Columbia. Details via Marthanna Veblen. 3725— 
17th Place NE, Seattle 5, Washington. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation will be held this year at the Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 
April 16-19. Some 2500 delegates from all over the U. S. will 
seek solutions to common problems in art education. For more 
information: NAEA, Box 36485, Los Angeles 36. 


FOUR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS covering tuition, board and room 
at Cranbrook Academy of Art have been upped from $1320 to 
$1400 each. Students in the crafts, architecture, painting, design 
or sculpture must apply before March 1, by writing to The 
Secretary, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 151 Academy Road, Bloom- 


field Hills, Michigan. 


THE PEOPLE'S ART CENTER of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, is offering for the first time a course for adults in mosaic 
making. In this class, which meets during the day, students will 
make a variety of mosaics of glass, paper, plastics, wire and 
hand-riade tesserae, using both ancient and modern techniques. 








SS ALLORAFT.. 


jewelry, silversmithing, lapidary 
and enameling supplies 

A wide selection of first quality tools, complete 
line of jewelry findings, sterling silver, kilns, 
enamels, preformed copper trays, semi-precious 
stones 

Send for CATALOG SUPPLEMENT #56 

featuring new items 
ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


4 Handy & Harman Craft Deale 
15 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








sculptors and 
ceramic workshop 


nstruction t an adult level 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


AUGUSTUS PECK, Supervisor 


69 Fime Arts and Crafts courses for the serious 
student, the professional and the amateur. Distin 
guished faculty. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening 
classes in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Etching 
and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, Textile De- 
sign, Weoodcut, Jewelry 2 Dimensional Design, 
and special classes in Painting and Drawing for 
beginners. Write for Free Catalog ( 


Spring Term Starts Feb. 2 


Eastern Parkway, B’kiyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 











CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING « TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsmen, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two-year A.A.S. and 
four-year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 














design 
ceramics 
weaving 
metalsmithing 
architecture 
sculpture 
painting 


FOUR $1400 SCHOLARSHIPS 


1957-58 scholastic year. Applications received until March 1. Extensive 
art library. Museum featuring changing exhibits. Day and resident stu- 
dents. Degrees offered: B.F.A.. M.F.A. and M. Arch. Summer session 
opens June 24, 1957. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 








Twenty-Eighth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


requi ts 


Instruction in Hand Weaving, Metalcratts, Pottery; Native Crafts, such 
as Cording, Spinning, Vegetable Dyeing, Corn Shuck Choir Seating and 
Doll Making; Lamps of Non-Fired Pottery; Lamp Shades; Enameling on 
Copper and Silver; many other crafts 

Spring Session: March 18, 1957 to June 22, 1957. This continuous in- 
struction period affords students the opportunity of coming for long or 
short terms of personalized training in small groups. 

Excell quip ond teaching personnel. Modern living conditions 
in a beautiful mountain country side 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


— 














CRAFT WORKSHOP 


© design IN THE SMOKIES 
Pi BETA PHI 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE « UNDERGRADUATE 


© jewelry 


NON-CREDIT 
FULL SESSION JUNE 10-JULY 13 
HALF SESSIONS JUNE 10-JUNE 26 
JUNE 27-JULY 13 


. FOR FOLDER WRITE 
* weaving Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
TENNESSEE 


metalwork 














BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
25th Summer Session 
July 1st to August 11th, 1957 


+ WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORA- 
b- 3 PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, PAINTING, CREA- 
WRITING AND ORAL FRENCH. For Calender Write: 


DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 














Men, Women, Day, Eve. Cotelog CH 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


140 West 22nd Street, New York City CH 3-5747 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


PUSH-BUTTON TORCH of solid brass attaches to standard 
$1.89 propane cylinder and burns with an economical pilot light 
that becomes a heavy blast flame at the touch of a button. Ap- 
proximately three hours on jet vs, 22 hours on pilot. Indis- 
pensable to craftsmen, especially metalsmiths, its size produces a 
larger flame to maintain a consistent maximum 2010-2050 de- 
grees. Cost $7.95 (shipping wt. 18 oz.) via Dept. J-1, crari 
Horizons, 29 West 53rd Street, New York City. 


TILTING VISE: Any craftsman who has ever wished for a third 
hand will appreciate the potentialities of the new 814”-high 
Versa-Vise which can be set in any working position in a full 
360° radius, standing or laid flat, and locked there by merely 
tightening the jaws. It has broad (5” opening), smooth jaws for 
fine woodworking and removable serrated jaws for holding irreg- 
ular metal shapes. Accessories available are a right-angle adapter 
that provides a tilt adjustment, a flush base that inverts out of 
sight in the bench top, and extra bases so that the vise can be 
used in various places in the shop. Low priced at $13.95 (add 
$1 west of the Rockies) it can be ordered direct through Dept. 
D-2, crart Horizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RADIAL SAW HANDBOOK: Truly a wonderful gift for a wood- 
worker is the new 110-page hard-bound book called “Getting the 
Most Out of Your Radial Saw” that is the latest addition to the 
Deltacraft Library. A working reference for the craftsman, chap- 
ters deal with such subjects as Saw Adjustment and Alignment, 
Shaping, Drilling, Routing and Grinding. Price 99¢ via Dept. 
D-3, cRAFT HORIZONS, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


JEWELERS CATALOG: A supplement to its Catalog 6 has just 
been published by Bergen Arts and Crafts for craftsmen in the 
jewelry-making or copper enameling fields. The company, inci- 
dentally, has just moved to 300 SW 17th Avenue, Miami, Florida, 
and it is through this address that the catalog may be obtained 
on request, New is the firm’s copper enameling kiln for profes- 
sionals that fires pieces as wide as 77” and features a pivoting 
cast aluminum lid with a viewing slot for visible firing. Cost 
is $17.50. 


FOAM PLASTIC: News for cabinetmakers, weavers and others to 
whom the deterioration factor in foam rubber is a problem in 
upholstered furniture, is a new product of General Mills called 
“Plastifoam,” a polyurethane product, which has the appearance 
and resiliency of sponge, except that it has little absorbency. It 
burns very slowly and is “self extinguishing.” In low density, it 
will support the same load as foam rubber and compresses no 
more. It can be made in a variety of colors and in any shape, is 
easily sewn or bonded to other materials and has extraordinary 
tear strength and good abrasion resistance, For more informa- 
tion write O-CEL-O Division of General Mills, 1200 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 





FOLK ART OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES by Helmuth T. Bossert, pub- 


lished by Frederick A. Praeger, New York, $12.50, 40 pages, 
609 illustrations in color. 

This is a comprehensive survey of the decorative art of 
Africa, Australia, the Oceanic Islands, North American Indian, 
Central and South America, The individual plates illustrate 
objects and patterns and textures on different scales. All the 
crafts are covered and the book becomes an excellent source 
book of visual reference for the craftsman and designer. 


MANUAL OF SWEDISH HAND WEAVING by Ulla Cyrus, published 
by Charles T. Branford Company, Boston, 271 pages, $5.95. 

In a country that has been distinguished for its hand weaving, 
Ulla Cyrus is a celebrated teacher and weaving designer. Her 
book makes every step clear, from setting up the loom to the 
weaving of the most complicated tapestries, and explains, with 
every detail illustrated, the techniques used in Sweden for the 
weaving of a dozen different basic types of fabric, including 
flossa, rya and réllakan rugs. 

A crisp and flawless translation by Viola Anderson, an Amer- 
ican weaver trained in Sweden, provides a ready handbook for 
weavers that covers scores of problems arising on the loom. 

The glossary of Swedish weaving terms (almost 1000 entries) 
fills a long awaited need for weavers who pursue the excellent 
literature on their craft published in Sweden. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF COSTUME by Wolfgang Bruhn and Max 
lilke, published by Frederick A. Praeger, New York. $22.50. 

The book, the result of a life-long study by Max Tilke, first 
appeared in Germany in 1941. This is its first English edition. 
With its 200 plates representing nearly 4000 specimens of 
costume, the book embraces the whole subject of the history of 
costume, It presents a survey of the most important garments of 
all times and all peoples, from Ancient Egypt to the end of the 
nineteenth century. 


FINISHING SCHOOL, published by Behr-Manning. Troy. New York, 
32 pages, over 80 photographs. $.25. While this pamphlet on wood 
finishing is designed to promote Behr-Manning products, it con- 
tains much useful information for the amateur woodworker in 
easy-to-read form and handy-to-carry size. Taking a representative 
piece of furniture, it follows the process of finishing step by step 
from preparing the surface, choosing sandpapers, sanding proce- 
dure, sanding with power tools, to natural wood finishes and 
colored finishes. Additional sections on refinishing, finishing wood 
floors, and finishing metals are also included. 


COUNTED THREAD EMBROIDERY by James Norbury published by 
Studio Crowell, New York, $7.50. 45 illustrations. 

For those who like to copy traditional patterns in embroidery or 
to design their own, this book holds the key. In it the stitches— 
Assissi, Tent, Square, Gobelin—are clearly explained in lucid text, 
large working diagrams, and beautiful examples in both color and 
black and white. The designs, all modern interpretations of tradi- 
tional themes, are, the writer maintains, “old fashioned enough 
to satisfy the most pendantic antiquarian and modern enough to 
whet the appetite of the most robust follower of contemporary 
trends,” 


PHOTO CREDITS: Frontispiece, courtesy /nteriors, copyright Whit- 
ney Publications, Inc., 1954; pages 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 28, 29 Oppi 
Untracht; 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, courtesy of Pierre-Matisse Gallery. 
Oliver Baker, photographer; 18 Sabine Weiss: 21, 22, 23, 24, Lee 
Boltin; 25 Charles Uht; 24, 30, 39 Hans Van Nes: 27, 28 Inter- 
national Labor Office; 31 Carrol Seghers; 32, 33, 34, 35, 36 
courtesy Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, Charles Arnold, Jr.. 
photos; 37 Ray Jacobs; 38 Conrad Brown; 39 William Rigby. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional ining with dipl 

course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


» JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 

> CERAMICS 

Day and Evening School 
CATALOG 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 








Opening May 15 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


ON THE MEDITERRANEAN NEAR AMALFI AND CAPRI 
FINE ARTS—TEXTILES—MOSAICS 
$60 weekly for tuition, residence ond meals 

in modern hotels overlooking the sea. 
IRMA JONAS, TRANSMARINE ART DEPT., 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36 OX 5-4460 





A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL + LUDLOW, VERMONT 
July 8-August 30, 1957. Two week periods. Courses offered in Weaving, 
Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Early American Decoration, 
Reverse Painting on Gloss, Rug Hooking, Block Printing & Silk Screening, 
Teacher Training. Write for catalogue to: 
Mrs. Leona M. Phelps, Executive Secretary 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen, Dept. C, Bristol, Vermont 

















HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 














lili blumenau weaving workshop 


53 East 9th Street, New York City ® Telephone: Al 4-7363 


CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 


-ALL OR WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 














FREE vircvacurs SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 


TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR-FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely wall 
ploqvues, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


WETAL GOODS CORPOE ATION 


de | 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION, Craft Division 


5235 Brown Avenve, St. Lovis 15, Mo . 


Gentlemen 

Please send free literature on making beav- 
tiful troys ond coosters [1] in Aluminum 
Colorcircies [] in Mirror-Finish Aluminum 


(Please type or print) 

Nome 

Address 

City Zone State 


eeeeee es coe wee oo ooo 


eee ewe eee K 45 








SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY ADVERTISING INDEX 


For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices January February (957 
WM, A. MERCER & CO., INC. FOR THE CONSUMER 
665 Fifth Ave., New York America H 2 £ 2 
Forty Years of Dependable Service Edward pinals, Box 23 





ATION at Hom, ated 
Fascinating feld for men and women 
Excellent starting point for career Practi FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 
cal basic training Approved supervised method 
ae tuition. Easy payments Send for FREE 
24-page Wlustrated booklet, “Adventures in Interior 
yesign & Decoration.”” No obligation 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 4351. Chicago 14, Iflinois 


. W. SOMERS & CO. 
Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making rer? 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request conan 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. rceetey 


Distributor for Handy & Harman ee oe eee 


Ceramics 


5 ftt 








Metalwork and Jewelry 





A COLOUR WOODCUT 
CALENAAR for 1957 


Each page is printed as « postcard and may 
be used for mailing lerer Designed, cut and 
printed by Stell & Shevis ac the Cowstall Press, 
Lincotavitic 1, Maine $0.50 cach, postpaid 











A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We hove ded ovr busi to mix oll clay bodies: to iaclude veried 
colors, for slip casting, throwing and sculpture. From cone #010 te 
cone £8. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for our special clay sheet. 

Our AIM 1S QUALITY 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST. N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-46019) 














RABUN STUDIOS 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS Plastics 
An exclusive show of the lovely mobile jewelry of Ruth Berridge, and he 
furniture of ashima. y are also proudly displaying their 


“Textiles U.S.A."" at the Museum of Modern Art Publishers 
won by the Rabun hondwoven materials. Stop in and see their ceramics. et Pre 


St Gast 67 Sweet ow Vor Cy 


ast 











Handweave 




















- Schools 
BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING Banff 
You con teech yourself te weave, with the help of the umer 53 East 9th St., N.Y.C 
NEW BEGINNERS HOME STUDY COURSE stor use ach 230 Fenway 
for 2 and 4 herness weaving from The Br " useumm Art Sch 
Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Director 
THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, Califernic 








it you ore the talented author 

FREE * of an unpublished moanvscript, 

let us help gain the recognition 

you deserve. We will publish 

Booklet on your BOOK — we will edit, design, 

H ; print, promote, advertise ond 
Publishing a 

Your Book waite ror Free COPY OF : 

HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK he of vu 

COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. CH-2. 200 Vorick St.. WY. 14 Turismo de las Arte 











Woodenware Decoration 
. Eagle Pencil Co., 703 East 
Imported Linen Yarns SES eI 
Metallic For Lane Coats & Clark, inc., 430 Park Avenue, N.Y.C 
Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms Contessa Yarns, Ridgefield, Conn 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES Frederick J. Fawcett Ir 29 South St.. Boston. Mass 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. Lily Mills Company, Shelby, N.C 


545 Sutter St. San Frar 


50 CRAFT HORIZONS February 1957 








CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 





AT LAST IT'S HERE! Sam Kramer's complete new 
illustrated catalogue. More exciting than a de- 
tective story, more educational than a text 
book. Discoveries, adventures and bargains on 
every page. Facts and lore on semi-precious 
gems, helpful hints on jewelry-making and 
stone setting; illustrated “Learn at a Glance” 
jewelry projects; gem-hardness table; birth- 
stone list; mm gauge, etc. Plus vivid descrip- 
tions and lists of hundreds of gem-stones, many 
rare and curious, many at only a few cents 
each, and most unobtainable elsewhere. Also, 
ovr exotic natural materials, our famous 
curiosa, special kits, books, and splendid find- 
ings, fittings and craft needs. Send for your 
copy today—only 25c. Sam Kramer, 29 West 
8th Street, New York City 11, N. Y. 





BOOKS 





FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch, etc., 
from all Evropeon countries. Large selection, 
list free from the specialists: Tiranti Bookshop, 
72 Charlotte St., London, W.1, United Kingdom. 





CERAMICS 





HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


KILN JOY. Automatic, dependable, guaranteed 
kiln shut-off instrument-works on cone. Mason 
Instrument Co., 29 Elm Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 





CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heat, experience needed. Manvals 
10€ each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
AT-105, Woodstock, Iilinois. 


ENAMELING—Continued 


LEARN Copper Enameling. Decorate metalware, 
make jewelry. Home study course by famous 
teacher, Marion Colston. Simple, concise, covers 
basic techniques and advanced. Send $1.00 for 
sample Lesson #1, get bonus lesson Free and 
full description of low cost course. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bergen Arts & Crafts, 300 S.W. 
17th Avenue, Department CHA, Miami, Florida. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War- 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, 
Vermont. 











INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


WHOLESALE RHINESTONES, beads, jewelry 
findings; large illustrated catalogue 25. Rhine 
stone Supplies, Box 8, Scottsdale, Arizona. 





MODERN DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY. These con 
temporary art forms will spark your imagina 
tion. For earrings, cuff links, pendants, etc. 
Twelve pages of original designs in folder 
$1.00 postpaid. Write: Mel Nelson, 1100 Robins 
Road, Lansing, Michigan. 

ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit, #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—aoll 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Order today. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 8th 
St., New York City 11, N. Y. 











CHAIR CANE 


JIGSAW PATTERNS 





CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs ond 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 





78 NEW ORIGINAL FULL SCALE JIGSAW PAT- 
TERNS. Send $1.00 to Margene Studios, Box 
863, West Memphis, Arkansas. 





with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Boo 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 








SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—cord, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delaware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 





ENAMELS AND SUPPLIES for copper and jewel- 
ry. Write: Torrance Glass and Color Works, 
Torrance, California. 
CLEARANCE SALE: glazes, copper bowls, jewel- 
ry blanks, findings, etc. Below current market 
prices. Write: Berne Enamels, 25 West 8th 
Street, New York City 11, N.Y. 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you con make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. A-105, Woodstock, 
IMinois. 








PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


CRAFTERS!! Profits can be made by assembling 
and selling Pump Planter Kits. Sell for $2.50- 
$3.00. Cost $1.50. Catalog 10€. Centaur Prod- 
wcts 277-C Jennings Road, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 








PAPERWEIGHTS—Crystal Glass with empty re- 
cess; for insertion of craft items; sea shells, 
flowers, photos, butterflies, etc. $2.50 Y dozen 
postpaid. American Butterfly Co., 3706 Rose- 
dale Road, Baltimore 15, Maryland. 





$200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE. Sewing Babywear! 
No house selling! Send stamped, addressed 
envelope. Babygay, Warsaw #98, Indiana. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS (Cont'd) 





CAN YOU CREATE beautiful jewelry, handi- 
crafts? If so, write: Box 162, Craft Horizons, 
601 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of ‘60 Ideas"’ free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Illinois. 





NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candie Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, IIlinois. 





PAPER SHELL PECANS 


LARGE DELICIOUS PAPER SHELL PECANS sent 
postpaid. 5 Ibs. $3.25; 10 Ibs. $6.00. (Also 
southern strawberry preserves packed in small 
wooden pails.) Gift orders give. special atten- 
tion. Pamphlet on request. Glendale Farms, 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 





WEAVING 





CUSTOM POWER LOOM WEAVING SERVICE 
for the Handweaver and Industry. You furnish 
the yarns and patterns and | will weave your 
yorns into delicate and beautiful fabrics of 
your design. A very reasonable cost of three 
dollars per yard, plus a set-up charge of thirty 
dollars for any yardage of 12 yards or less. 
No set-up charge for 13 yards or more. Cus- 
tom Weaving Shop, 425 North St., Eaton 
Rapids, Michigan. 





SALEABLE ORIGINAL DRAFTS. 4-6-8 harness 
looms. Complete with woven swatch. Idea stim- 
viant! Three months service, $3.00. Informa- 
tion upon request. Wilde Weaves, 2158 Balsam 
Ave., Los Angeles 25, California. 





WOODCARVINGS 





PAINTED WOODCARVINGS, illustrated in 
December issve, pages 32, 33, 34, available 
from Lenore Porter's India Handicraft Studio, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10; also deers. 
elephants, lions (3 to 8”); horse and peacock 
boats; musicians, birds, howdahs, Holi-masques 
from North India, swons, cocks ($7.50 pair), pea- 
cocks, howdahs (6”, 8” illustrated) from South 
India. Prices range from 75€ to $4.00. 





YARNS 


CHEVIOT WEAVING YARN imported from Scot- 
land; having received our second shipment we 
offer now 11, 16 and 20 cut yarn at the amaz- 
ing price of $4.90 a Ib., plus postage. Referring 
to this ad you will obtain a surprise bonus. 
Nadeau Handweaving Center, 419 N. State St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. DE 7-9564. 








YARNS OF ALL TYPES. Save time—only one 
order to make ovt. Save money—only one 
check to write with right prices and uniform 
discounts covering all purchases. American 
Thread, Beehive, Bernat, Bucilla, Coats & Clark, 
Contessa, D.M.C., Dritz, Fleisher, Lily, Lion, 
Loomlore, Ludlow, Maypole, Melton, Red Heart, 
Squvore-sale. Don't delay; Write Today. Swan- 
son, 1132 Shoshone, Pasco, Washington. 





MILL END WEAVING YARNS, Angora $1.00 Ib., 
wool tweeds, 40/2 wool. Free sample cards. 
Oregon Woolen Mills, 6201 S.E. Overland, 
Portland 22, Oregon. 








The new 
\ge of 


Grace. 


favors the tracery of 


lacy crochet 


COATS & CLARK designs a lyrical pattern 
for crocheted bands that, set in linen, 
make a magnificent tablecloth. Crochet 
yours with J. & P. Coats Big Ball Best 
Six Cord Mercerized Crochet or 

Clark’s Big Ball and Coats & Clark’s 
Speed-Cro-Sheen' quality threads 
that wash like new and keep lustrous 
through the years, that make crochet a 
real pleasure. And, a creative hobby 
like this helps you to relax and escape 
from today’s tensions. So start yours 
now. Wonderful bride’s gift, too! 


Photograph by CECIL BEATON 


FREE pirECTIONS for the New Age of Grace Tablecloth at needlework counters, Or send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to Coats & Clark In . Dept CC27, 430 Park Ave.. 
New York 22. N. Y. Dress—Vogue Pattern #937—Fuller Co-ordinated Cottons 


Enter the Nationwide Crochet Contest 


Make your time count. make it with 


Coats & Clark's e» Crochet Threads 





